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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to last moment the Government will shrink from its task 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. and betray its supporters; who refuse to believe that 
ielitersrnssmicetieaieiline — — - the Home Rule Bill will ever receive the Royal Assent. 

One delusion is as harmful as the other; and Mr. 


r “(HE most important event of the week in con- Asquith’s clear assurance that the Government will pass 


nection with Home Rule was the appearance their Bill in any event, and are prepared to face the 

in the Times on Tuesday, side by side, of two consequences, whatever those may be, has already done 
letters, one from Sir Horace Plunkett and the other something to ease the situation. Gradually com- 
from Dr. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin, both batants on either side are getting to grips with all the 
protesting with all their strength against the proposal facts, and the further that process goes the greater 
to exclude Ulster from the scope of the Home Rule Bill. becomes the hope of a peaceful settlement. 
These protests, added to those of the Irish Unionist ° . 6 
Press outside Ulster, can hardly be ignored by the 
Unionist leaders any more than by Mr. Asquith. As 
far as this plan is concerned, it is not necessary to wait 
for the terms of the Prime Minister's offer. Exclusion 
may be regarded as dead. Sir Horace Plunkett's 
plan remains and holds the field : he has undertaken to 
elaborate it in a further communication to the Times 
in the near future. 


If there is still anyone in this country who thinks that 
in deporting the nine Trade Union leaders the South 
African Government took the right and the wise course, 
we can only advise him to consider carefully the sig- 
nificance of the reception which the exiles are receiving 
in this country. The Times made rather a silly attempt 
on Wednesday to belittle the whole business. After 
speaking of the exiles’ “record of ineffectiveness as 

. * . strike leaders ’’ (a phrase General Smuts will hardly 

The debate in the House on Tuesday was worthy of think tactful!) and of “a world now turned from 
note only for the speech of the Prime Minister. Unionists indifference to ridicule,” it hinted that those who were 
have long and consistently complained—not without in the know as to the influences behind the demon- 
justification—of the apparent inability of some Liberals strations of welcome attached very little importance 
to realise the seriousness of the situation in Ulster, the to them. All we can say is that if that is really the 
quality of the Ulstermen’s determination, and the likeli- view which the Times takes of the matter it certainly 
hood of bloodshed in the event of the Home Rule Bill is not in the know. We venture to assert, with complete 
being passed in its present form. But Unionists, on confidence, that these deportations have roused the 
their side, have equally failed to realise the quality of working class and stimulated the spirit of labour soli- 
the determination of both Liberals and Nationalists to darity all over the world as nothing else has done in 
see the Bill through at all costs. There are still, this generation. It is not any clique of firebrands or 
apparently, many who cherish the vain hope that at the ‘“‘ rebels,”’ nor even any particular Party, that is behind 
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these demonstraticns ; it is the working men and women 
of Great Britain. If anyone doubts that let him try 
defending the deportations before any audience of 
Conservative or Liberal Trade Unionists. Nothing, 
however, that the Times or any other newspaper can 
say will lessen the moral effect of the events of this 
week in London upon the Labour movement in South 
Africa. 
* * * 

In January these nine men were seized, flung into 
prison, charged with no crime but treated as having 
forfeited even those elementary rights which all civilised 
communities accord to the lowest criminals, and finally 
deported as enemies of society. In February they are 
dining as the honoured guests of a Parliamentary Party 
within the precincts of the British House of Commons, 
being received with respect and acclamation by vast 
audiences of sober British working men, and looking 
forward to the prospect of a triumphal progress through 
Great Britain. There you have two pictures—prison 
and Parliament. It might be said that one represents 
the wrong and the other the right way of treating Trade 
Union leaders. It would be truer to say that one re- 
presents romance and the other reality. Prison is 
only where some people would like to see Labour leaders. 
Parliament is where they will see them in steadily and 
inevitably increasing numbers. We need not grudge 
xeneral Smuts his nineteenth-century romance so long 
as we have our twentieth-century reality. 

* * 

Wednesday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
the working of the Insurance Act suffered, like so many 
debates, from lack of definite information, which even 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to be without. 
There was evident an uneasy suspicion, not by any means 
confined to the Opposition Benches, that the actuarial 
assumptions as to the amount of sickness have proved, 
in practice, to be very seriously erroneous, and that 
many societies are steering straight into insolvency, 
under circumstances which preclude the easy explanation 
of maladministration or malingering. It was noticed 
that Mr. Lloyd George, in a particularly blustering 
reply, avoided bringing either accusation against the 
bulk of the societies, or even against those in which he 
practically admitted grave deficits. And there is to 
be a general enquiry into the working of the Act at no 
distant date—perhaps a year hence, jauntily said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Bonar Law com- 
mitted the Unionist Party on important points. How- 
ever they may propose to amend the scheme (as, 
for example, by making direct personal contribution 
voluntary on the part of the present insured persons), 
the employers, as a class, are to continue to pay their 
existing contributions compulsorily, in one form or 
another, in respect of all their employees. Moreover, 
whatever may prove to be the actuarial mistakes that 
have been made, it is held by the Opposition—and Mr. 
Lloyd George expressly concurred—that any deficit 
not due to maladministration by the societies will have 


to be made good by a Parliamentary grant. 
a ** * 


We venture to prophesy that the general enquiry 
into the working of the Act (which Mr. Ramsay Mac- 


Donald joined with Mr. Bonar Law in requesting) will 
not be long delayed—unless, indeed, Mr. Lloyd George, 
without even waiting for an enquiry, brings forward 
some sweeping financial proposals in his coming Budget. 
We believe that the financial position, as regards 
perhaps one-fourth of all the fourteen million insured 
persons, demands the most urgent attention. It 
follows, indeed, that if the deficit has, within little more 
than a year, become large and widespread, it must be 
increasing month by month at rather a terrifying 
rate. In a fortnight we shall be in a position to give 
our readers definite information on this subject. We 
shall publish on the 14th of March, as a special sup- 
plement, a long and detailed report on the working 
of the Act by the committee of enquiry instituted by 
the Fabian Research Department in July last. This 
committee has obtained much information from all 
parts of England. Its report is by no means wholly 
unfavourable to the Act; but our readers may look 
for some remarkable disclosures. ; 


* * * 


The mover of the resolution quoted the statement 
made in an article in THe New SratTesMan last week 
that the administration of Medical Benefit amounted to 
“a fraud upon the poor.” The Chancellor in his reply 
quoted this phrase several times, and for the sake of 
making a debating point did not scruple to treat it as 
if it had referred to Sickness Benefit, which, of course, 
has never been condemned in these columns in those or 
any other terms. We observe, too, that Mr. Lloyd 
George made great play in his speech with the horrors 
of the workhouse, implying that the Unionist plan was 
to leave the poorest with that as their only resource. 
We would suggest to Mr. Lloyd George that the less he 
says on the subject of the workhouses the better. But 
for him and his colleagues these abominable institutions 
would not exist in the British Isles at the present moment. 
Five years have passed now since a Royal Commission 
reported unanimously in favour of their complete aboli- 
tion, a course to which all parties are formally committed. 
But nothing has been done. When Mr. Lloyd George 
next feels inclined to refer in pathetic tones to the hard 
case of those who are driven into the workhouse let him 
remember that he himself bears a large share of the 
responsibility for driving them there. 

* * * 


We learn on good authority that the Treasury is 
actually engaged with the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the possibility of regularising the demand 
for labour by a considered distribution of public work. 
We offer our sincere congratulations to the Government 
on taking the preliminary steps necessary to deal with 
the important question of the prevention of unemploy- 
ment in this way. We trust that the Committee will 
deal with the problem in the broadest possible manner 
in relation to the work of local as well as central authori- 
ties, and that it will therefore include representatives of 
local authorities, whose opinions and recommendations 
will carry weight with those bodies. It is unfortunate 
that the problem has not been considered before signs 
of a decline in trade were already apparent in some 
districts. But no doubt the Committee will realise the 
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importance of conducting its work with as much speed 
as is consistent with a thorough enquiry. We hope we 
may assume, too, that the statements of the more 
conservative departmental officials as to what can or 
cannot be done will not necessarily be taken at their 
face value. 

* * * 

The Irish episode, known as the £40,000 grant, seems 
to be reaching a satisfactory conclusion. It repre- 
sented an attempt on Mr. Birrell’s part to improve the 
position of the lay teachers in the secondary schools. 
Two years ago Mr. Birrell engaged to provide by this 
grant for those Irish schools which employed a definite 
proportion of lay teachers. It was admitted that the 
status and wages of the lay teacher in Ireland were a 
scandal ; but Mr. Birrell’s terms were regarded by the 
clerical party as a secularist attack upon its privileges. 
For the past two years, therefore, this £40,000 grant has 
. been the subject of embittered controversy in the Irish 
Press. But Mr. Birrell adhered to his conditions, and he 
has now announced that the grant will be placed in the 
July Supplementary Estimates. The clericalists are 
up in arms, and Mr. John Dillon, who has supported 
Mr. Birrell in the matter, and the lay secondary teachers, 
cannot yet relax their vigilance. The teachers disclaim 
the title of anti-clericals, and merely ask the “ right of 
being able to live decently.”’ The fear of the clericals 
is that the grant will place the lay master in the position 
of a public servant. It means, they say, the beginning of 
the end of the voluntary system. The lay teachers 
demand pensions. Pensions presuppose fixity of tenure, 
and fixity of tenure presupposes State management. 
Another crisis in the Irish educational world that has 
attracted little attention, relating to the position of 
teachers in the elementary schools, is dealt with in an 
article in our Blue Book Supplement this week. 


x * * 


Not more than two or three times in a century have 
the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland 
resorted to the step which they have just taken, namely, 
the issue of a Joint Lenten Pastoral, signed by all of 
them, and devoted to a single subject of overwhelming 
importance—in this case the Labour Movement. The 
Pastoral, which contains copious quotations from 
Leo XIII.’s Encyclical on the Rights of Labour, is a 
studiously moderate document, and reveals a real sense 
of the importance of “‘ Labour Unrest.”” It thus marks 
an epoch in the relations of the Irish Hierarchy to this 
question, which they have never before taken up in the 
spirit in which, for example, they formerly approached 
the land question. The sympathetic strike and the 
sympathetic lock-out, the “‘ smashing of Labour” and 
the “ smashing of Capital,” are equally condemned, as 
also, of course, are Socialism and Syndicalism : concilia- 
tion boards, co-partnership, and “no strike without 
ballot,” are warmly commended. One notable passage 
declares that Trade Unions have taken up much of the 
work on behalf of the worker formerly done by the 
Church; and Trade Unions are accordingly approved 
“ if based on Christian principles.”” Another remarkable 


passage declares that any “ sane ” attempt to conduct an 
industry by workers themselves, without employers, 
will receive a fair trial in Ireland. 


The Bishops would 





seem to be doing their best to appear impartial, and to 
capture the Irish Labour Movement before it is too 
late ; but a bias peeps out in their condemnation of the 
interference of English Labour leaders, of the English 
food supplies, and of the “ deportation ”’ of children. 
The issue of this Pastoral is the highest tribute yet paid 
to the strength of “ Larkinism ” in Ireland. 
* * * 


Five Suffragists—Mr. H. D. Harben, Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson, Mrs. D. A. Thomas, Miss Haig, and Mr. 
Laurence Housman—were charged at Bow Street on 
Wednesday with obstruction for having attempted to 
hold a meeting in Parliament Square, and were all 
ordered by the magistrate to be bound over in their 
own recognisances to be of good behaviour for six months. 
They refused to be bound over—and were forthwith 
discharged! We presume that the magistrate, Sir John 
Dickinson, exercised his own discretion in the matter, 
and that his action is not to be attributed to any con- 
sidered Home Office policy. But it is none the less 
unfortunate that such a course should have been adopted 
in this particular case. The public can hardly fail to 
attribute such unusual clemency to the social and 
political influence of the prisoners. 

* * * 


We hear that there is a great conspiracy brewing in 
the Anti-Suffrage camp. By way ofa reply to the recent 
decision of the National Union of Women Workers in 
favour of Votes for Women, Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
preparing a “ Grand Council ”’ with a network of local 
committees, designed not merely to supersede the 
National Union of Women Workers, but to dish the whole 
of the women’s suffrage movement! The said Grand 
Council is to consist of ladies nominated by Mrs. Ward, 
and is to sit permanently at Westminster with such 
individual Conservative and Liberal M.P.’s as can be 
persuaded to offer their services. Round a table in one 
of the committee rooms the Council, with its masculine 
assessors, is to ponder over all Bills or Motions relating 
to women and children, to draft amendments or even to 
initiate new Parliamentary action on all such questions 
as are fit for the female intelligence. It is suggested 
that this Grand Council should be habitually consulted 
by the Government of the day, and that its President 
should be occasionally invited to Cabinet meetings and 
should be included by the Prime Minister—even by 
Mr. Asquith—in his official dinner parties! Meanwhile 
local committees—of which the anti-suffrage ladies of 
each district will form the nucleus—are to collect 
information to be sent up to the House of Ladies sitting 
in Westminster Palace. So far as we have been able to 
discover, no distinguished member of any suffrage 
organisation has been invited to join or has been made 
aware of the proposal, though it is part and parcel of the 
scheme that it should include Suffragists and anti- 
Suffragists. But it is said that certain male legislators 
—even tried friends of the women’s movement—have, 
in a fit of absent-mindedness or with a deficient sense of 
humour, yielded to Mrs. Humphry Ward's persuasive 
tones. We will not betray them by giving their names. 

* * * 

In Stettin, a trade union secretary and the editor of 

a trade union journal have been condemned to fines of 
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thirty shillings each for libel. At a union meeting held 
last summer during the strike of coppersmiths the 
secretary was asked what he would call labourers who 
had come from Hamburg to take the place of the strikers. 
He would call them, he said, “ strikebreakers.”” A report 
of this, mentioning the strikebreakers by name, was 
printed in the union journal. In the action brought by 
the offended strikebreakers the jury refused to convict, 
but on appeal the word was judged to be a libel and the 
above fine imposed. Beside this decision and others on 
the same point even worse that were mentioned in THE 
New STATESMAN some weeks ago, the condemnation of 
Frau Rosa Luxemburg to a year’s imprisonment for 
inciting the army to refuse to use its weapons in the 
case of war “ against their French comrades ”’ sinks into 
insignificance. The verdict is severe, but after all, if 
an army is to exist at all one cannot be surprised that 
the authorities should object to members of it being 
openly incited in a public meeting not to shoot at the 
enemy. Frau Rosa Luxemburg is, of course, a well- 
known firebrand, whose continual indiscretions are 
thought by many Social Democrats to have done more 
harm than good to their cause in Germany. Her last 
appearance before the public was at last year’s Socialist 
Conference, when her agitation for a general strike was 
condemned by an overwhelming majority. 


* * * 


The death of Mr. Joseph Fels leaves a real void in the 
philanthropic worlds of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. A small and even insignificant person 
with an unpretentiousness of manner which was almost 
eccentric, he failed to impress the casual acquaintance. 
But those who worked with him for common objects 
realised that he had moral genius. Possessing great 
wealth, he kept his own standard of living on a most 
modest scale, almost his only luxury being the enjoy- 
ment of music. His claim to public recognition rests 
on his disinterested fervour and untiring energy in social 
service. He was one of those rare people who combine 
a passionate devotion to the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole with the keenest sympathy for the 
individual sufferer. He was always profoundly biassed 
in favour of every individual, every class, every cause 
that was oppressed or neglected. His munificent en- 
dowment of the Single Tax agitation throughout the 
world brought him unenviable notoriety, and it is easy 
to say that he carried his faith in this particular reform 
to the point of fanaticism. But there is hardly a pro- 
mising venture in sociology that failed to get his 
practical support. The extensive experiments which 
he himself conducted in small holdings for townsmen, 
agricultural work for the unemployed, in the use of 
waste spaces in towns and prairies, often proved un- 
successful, but they all helped forward an accurate 
knowledge of the problem to be dealt with. His 
generous support of individuals promising genius, 
especially in music, of School Clinics, of the extension 
of scientific psychology to school education, and of all 
aspects of the women’s movement, are not so well known, 
because he himself was content to remain in the back- 
ground stimulating by his wealth and his enthusiasm 
the work of others. 


— 


THE SALE OF HONOURS 


T was impossible not to be touched by the spectacle 
I of the House of Lords passing a unanimous 
resolution condemning the sale of honours*¥in 
return for contributions to party funds. Cato himself 
did not radiate a whiter moral glow than the noble lords 
on both sides of the House who wagged their mourn- 
ful heads over the tainted waters of the fountain of 
honour. From Lord Selborne, whose speech was 
oppressed with boding as that of “ ancestral voices 
prophesying war,” to Lord Lansdowne and Lord Crewe, 
who nevertheless suggested that corruption was not so 
prevalent as was supposed, the peers joined in a chorus 
of protest against mere wealth winning the reward 
proper to merit. 

We may at once agree that wealth without merit 
frequently does obtain peerages and baronetcies. None 
of the participants in the debate could, or, at all events, 
did, give particulars of any actual transaction in honours 
—-neither can we. But we share the common belief 
that honours are sometimes bestowed as a more or Jess 
direct result of contributions to party funds, and it would 
be easy to name many recent instances of rich men 
getting titles who were conspicuous neither for genius 
nor for virtue, nor for beauty, and whose ennoblement 
could only be attributed to a judicious expenditure of 
money. This belief does not oblige us to regard the 
specific disclaimer which Lord Crewe made on behalf of 
the Prime Minister as a falsehood, since it may well be 
that Mr. Asquith and his predecessors have not asked 
too many questions about the names appearing on the 
lists handed to them by their Chief Whips. Believing 
the worst, one may yet suppose that there are certain 
traditional decencies that are observed. The fact 
remains that, like most other Englishmen, we read each 
successive Honours List with exclamations of ‘‘ Heavens! 
what a crew!” as we run down the columns of non- 
entities, bad employers, adventurers and party hacks. 
We most of us feel a certain sympathy with Lord 
Selborne’s romantic aspirations after a real aristocracy 
—though we would point out to Lord Selborne that it 
would be no less absurd to let birth admit undistin- 
guished people into such an aristocracy than to accept 
wealth as a legitimate means of approach. We most 
of us must fee] the pathos of the peers’ laments over 
the influence of “ plutocracy” and “mere vulgar 
riches ” in the particular sphere under discussion. But 
at the same time we think the debate was an utterly 
futile proceeding. For, in the first place, it would be 
quite impossible to prevent the award of honours on a 
cash basis ; and in the second place, whilst the present 
economic system lasts, it would be silly to forbid it, 
even if you could. 

Mr. Zerubbabel Blenkinsop is a Liberal millionaire 
who has made a fortune by extracting aniline dyes from 
tallow candles. He is a narrow-minded man, repulsive 
in appearance, of dubious private life and an employer 
of sweated women. We ask Lord Selborne how on 


earth he is going to prevent this man joining him in 
the upper House, or how he is going to prove that the 
man got his title as a guid pro quo for subscriptions to 
the Chief Whip’s purse? As long as parties have 
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expenses there will be party funds ; as long as there are 
rty funds rich members of the parties will subscribe 
to them. It is inconceivable that a Government could 
a law prohibiting the award of titles to men who 
have given their party financial support. But even if 
that could be done, what would be gained? Titles may 
be often given in return for political subscriptions ; 
they are still more frequently given in return for sub- 
scriptions of other kinds. If Mr. Blenkinsop cannot 
get his barony out of the Chief Whip, he can secure it by 
giving, say, £100,000 to a hospital, a library, or a training 
ship for boys. Whilst rich men remain, no power on 
earth can stop people asking them for money for public 
objects. Ministers and their friends, like other people, 
have their interests ; and they find that these interests 
—often quite disinterested interests—can be served by 
making it an understood thing that large subscriptions 
to public objects are, ipso facto, things which should 
count when honours are being distributed. In one 
way or another the rich man who wants a title is certain, 
(save in cases where he is an especially notorious evil- 
liver, whose elevation would mean a scandal) of finding 
some means of buying it. If anyone left us half a 
million to-morrow we would back ourselves heavily to 
get a peerage within a very few years without sub- 
scribing a penny to the funds of the Liberal Party. 

And, after all, why should peerages not be bought ? 
We wonder that men of Conservative views do not 
discover that they would be most consistent in sup- 
porting the systematic sale of honours, or at least the 
systematic award of them to the richest men available. 
New wealth by lapse of time becomes old wealth, and it 
is not only landowners who have a “stake in the 
country.”’ Besides, what is more calculated to pre- 
serve the political influence of the peerage than the 
absorption into it of all the rich men in the kingdom ? 
Rich men outside the peerage may be jealous of it and 
assault it; stability and conservation are promoted (as 
Pitt realised) by pouring the new wealth into the old 
bottles. Born inside the peerage, the grandson of the 
latest rich Liberal peer will probably have the same 
outlook and conservative influence as Lord Selborne’s 
own grandson. Conservatives certainly ought not to 
object to the purchase of peerages ; nor, we are certain, 
should Socialists. What objection can we have if the 
form approximates to the reality? Openly or not, 
wealth is bound to win honours ; so why not encourage 
open purchase ? And what a small matter, after all, 
admission to the roll of barons or that of baronets is 
when compared with the whole area of contemporary 
life in which wealth rules the roost. Take the surface 
of politics alone. Is it so important that we should 
refuse to let a rich man buy his way into the House of 
Lords when we allow him to buy his way into the House 
of Commons? Shall we deny him the privilege of 
paying for a patent when we allow him the privilege of 
paying for a policy 2? We have heard a Liberal, high 
mn the councils of his party, and by his lights a most 
upright man, maintain in all innocence that he who 
pays the party piper has the right to call the party tune. 
The House of Lords is but a corner of the great arena 
in which wealth stalks about domineering and devouring. 
For whatever dreams Lord Selborne, poetic soul, 


may dream on some aery couch of the imagination, the 
truth is that we are living under a plutocracy, and it is 
ridiculous to pretend that we are not. Whatever its 
personnel, the House of Lords is the implement of the 
rich men inside it or outside it. Wealth is omnipotent 
and omnipresent ; we come up against it every day of 
our lives. That it purchases titles is in itself nothing. 
Give him security of economic tenure, even on the most 
moderate scale, and the average Englishman, on slight 
provocation, would blacken the eyes of the oldest duke 
in Christendom. But if he have not that security, then 
he must defer to those who have. Wealth does not 
merely buy our formal curtseys ; it buys our freedom of 
body, and often of soul as well. It condemns us all to 
servility of one sortor another. If we are not servile for 
the sake of our own bread and cheese we are servile for 
the sake of our soup-kitchens, our societies, our artistic 
enterprises, our propaganda. Some of us are lick- 
spittles, naked and unashamed ; some of us cover our 
deference to the rich with a veneer of independence, or 
even of impertinence. But beneath the surface the 
same fact is always in operation: that whatever we 
want, whether for ourselves or for others, whether 
necessaries or luxuries, we have to go to people richer 
than ourselves for assistance. If they are pleasant 
people, we can be comparatively (though seldom com- 
pletely) honest with them; if they are nasty or foolish 
people, we must toady, or wheedle. Since private money 
can sack us, starve us, cure our children or kill them, 
imprison us or deport us, make us traitors to ourselves, 
even in the very act of serving our brothers, we cannot 
see that it much matters that private money can turn 
Mr. Blenkinsop into Lord Witenagemot of Holthanger 
and put coronets upon his motor cars. A debate such 
as that held this week is therefore not important or even 
real. It is only a storm in a teacup, and an artificial 
one at that. 


THE REVENGE OF DIPLOMACY 

HE submission of Turkey and Greece to the 
dictation of the Concert of Europe—for 

Turkey’s reply, though sulky and qualified, 

is, in fact, a submission—marks another step in what 
Diplomatists call the settlement of the Balkans. We 
suppose that the event will be acclaimed with the 
semi-official congratulations which Diplomacy on such 
occasions usually bestows upon itself through its mouth- 
pieces in the Press. We shall be told, we presume, once 
more that the Diplomatists have saved not only the 
Balkans, but Europe, from some vague and shattering 
disaster. Asa matter of fact, the Balkan question would 
probably have been settled in something like final form 
at least a year ago if it had not been for the interference 
of the Great Powers. Nothing could well be less true 
than the boast of European Diplomacy that it has pre- 
served the peace of Europe. The great, unyielding, and 
essential fact which did preserve the peace of Europe 
through the winter of 1912-13 was the position, within 
convenient distance of the Austrian frontier, of an 
enormous Russian army ready, or nearly ready, to 
strike. That, and that alone, prevented Austria from 
marching into Servia. That alone gave the Balkan 
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Alliance time to beat Turkey. But from December, 
1912, until now the Diplomatists of the Triple Alliance 
have caused exasperation, manufactured trouble, and 
incited to the shedding of blood. The Diplomatists of 
the Triple Entente have let them do it, and have, indeed, 
by an almost perpetual process of yielding, encouraged 
them to do it. Hence the second Balkan War: hence 
the recapture of Adrianople and Eastern Thrace by the 
Turks: hence the struggle between the Northern 
Albanians and the Servians. When to the re-enslave- 
ment of the Thracian Christians is added the fate of a 
number of Greek islanders and of the Northern Epirotes, 
it would appear that the most concrete achievement of 
Diplomacy in the Balkans has been to hand over nearly 
half a million Christians to Mahometan bondage. In 
the case of the Epirotes it is also bondage to barbarians. 

If we may judge from the newspapers, the Foreign 
Offices of Europe are, generally speaking, pleased with 
themselves and well satisfied with their efforts. In one 
respect they have reason to be so. It is true that 
eighteen months ago the four Balkan Allies, when attack- 
ing Turkey, defied the Powers in a very irritating way. 
At the moment the Powers could do nothing and deemed 
it best to say little. But they bided their time and have 
certainly made the contumacious Balkan Christians pay 
dearly enough for their defiance. Servia has been 
excluded from the Adriatic, perhaps for ever; Bulgaria 
has lost part of Thrace ; Montenegro was turned out of 
Seutari; Greece has to evacuate Northern Epirus and 
has to see sixteen A¢gean islands out of twenty-five given 
back ultimately to Turkey—unless thirteen of them are 
permanently retained by Italy. Moreover, Greece and 
Servia have had to sustain a savage attack from Bulgaria, 
the responsibility for which must be shared between the 
Bulgarians and the Triple Alliance. The material cost 
of European Diplomacy to the Balkan States must be 
counted in many millions sterling—and the end is not 
yet in sight. 

If we turn, however, to the advantages which have 
been reaped by the Great Powers themselves, it must, 
we think, be admitted that their revenge has been an 
expensive and unsatisfactory process to most of them. 
Austria, after spending enough money on mobilisation 
to pay for a considerable war, finds her ambitions in the 
direction of Macedonia finally checkmated. All she gets 
is the satisfaction of having broken up the alliance of 
the Southern Slavs, of hampering Servian trade, and of 
trying the extremely troublesome experiment of nursing 
an Albanian Protectorate. Germany has managed 
successfully to pose as the friend of Turkey and is, no 
doubt, pleased to see the disruption of the Southern Slav 
alliance. Even Germany, however, has had to pay 
something, in the shape of a heavy increase in taxation 
for military purposes. France has suffered in the same 

yay, and can point to no gain, unless it be that her 
Foreign Office is almost the only diplomatic body 
about which you will hear a friendly word spoken 
between the Carpathians and Cape Matapan. The 
well-meaning policy of England has, unfortunately, 
only succeeded when and where she has been content to 
register the decrees of the Triple Alliance. Russia has 
spent many millions, and has yet been forced to witness 
the bitter and utter severance of Servia and Bulgaria. 








Only Italy has, so far, scored throughout. Thanks to 
the Balkan Allies she was able to make an advantageous 
peace with Turkey. She has returned this service by 
worrying the Greeks out of Epirus and by continuing to 
hold thirteen Greek islands in defiance of diplomatic 
faith and human justice. Italy, we repeat, has scored 
—and at a comparatively slight cost. Still, even she has 
had to spend something. Moreover, she is still a long 
way from getting a footing on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic, where she has exasperated the Greek race 
without securing anything solid for herself. Rhodes 
and the twelve islands are of no material use to her: and 
though she hopes to trade them away later on for some 
concessions which will give her a footing in Asiatic 
Turkey, she has not yet managed to do so. For the rest, 
the burden laid on the industry and finance of Western 
Europe by the Diplomacy of the last eighteen months 
has been enormous and has not tended to make Diplo- 
macy popular as an art. 

We have, however, at length come to this, that the 
Diplomatists think that the populations of the Balkans 
have suffered enough for the time being. If the Greek 
troops retire next month into Southern Epirus, as 
doubtless they will, there is no reason to anticipate 
another national war in South-Eastern Europe for some 
time to come. The Note presented last week by Greece 
to the Powers is practically an unqualified acceptance. 
M. Venizelos not only offers to evacuate Southern Epirus, 
but to facilitate the transfer of the country to the officers 
of the Prince of Wied. He asks for nothing but a trifling 
rectification of the frontier affecting some 7,000 or 8,000 
villagers, for which he is prepared to offer compensation, 
both in area and money. He asks for no guarantees for 
the Epirotes, except the Church and school privileges 
which they have always enjoyed, even under Turkish 
rule. He will surrender three ASgean islands and does 
not even protest at the retention of thirteen others by 
Italy. In other words, he accepts the fiat of the Concert 
without murmuring at its manifest injustice. Though 
this will be a bitter pill to many of his Greek admirers, 
his moral weight with his own nation will probably carry 
his Government through criticism unscathed. His 
countrymen, who know his sagacity and patriotism, will 
believe that he is merely bowing to an overwhelming 
necessity. Inasmuch as four out of six Foreign Offices 
of Europe are hostile to his country, a fifth indifferent, 
and only one friendly, it is not easy to see what other 
course he could take than complete acquiescence. It 
is probable that he hopes by this to secure reasonable 
terms for the Epirotes and the lost islands. It does not, 
however, follow that the Epirotes themselves will take 
the same view of the advantages of acquiescence. The 
genuine Greek element in Albania is not very large: it 
can scarcely exceed 150,000 souls. But it is mainly 
concentrated in Northern Epirus, where it forms a 
majority in number of the population and enormously 
preponderates in intelligence, education, and industry. 

The Greek Epirotes are at the moment in despair; 
but they are armed and are brave. They would probably 
be wise to employ the next few weeks in trying to come 
to terms with the representatives of the Great Powers 
in Albania. It would pay the Great Powers and the 
Prince of Wied well to give them a fair measure of local 
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autonomy in return for a reasonable annual contribution 
to the Albanian exchequer. But whether the Epirotes 
will make such an offer, or whether the Powers would 
youchsafe to consider it if it were made, we are quite 
unable to forecast. Austria and Italy call the tune in 
Albania just now ; and Austria and Italy are not likely, 
to judge by the past year’s events, to show much mercy 
or to display any excessive amount of common sense. 
PLINTHOS. 


THE MUDDLE IN MEXICO 


ENERAL VILLA, the chief leader of the North 
Mexican insurgents, by his murder of Mr. 
William Benton, a wealthy and well-known British 

ranch-owner, long resident near the Texas frontier, has 
compelled the public opinion of the United States and 
of Europe to consider afresh the horrors of the Mexican 
situation. There is no clash in this case between 
American and British sentiment. Mr. Benton might 
as well have been an American; he would have been 
murdered just the same; and the indignation which 
appears to be universal among Americans in Mexico 
and on the Texas frontier reflects their general feeling 
that the loss and danger occasioned to foreigners by the 
Mexican “ revolution ”’ are intolerable, and ought to be 
stopped. There is no prospect of their ever being stopped 
while President Wilson adheres to his present policy. 
The editorial condemnation of this policy in last Decem- 
ber’s North American Review by Colonel Harvey, : 
strong believer in the President, has been followed by a 
considerable revulsion against the view popular in the 
United States last year; but whether Dr. Wilson can 
without loss of dignity change his course for a better 
one, or whether in the meantime he can do anything to 
check or punish outrages like Mr. Benton’s murder, are 
questions not easily answered. 

It is useless discussing Mexico without realising what 
the country and the people are. The area of the Re- 
public is 767,005 square miles—i.e., greater than those 
of France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy all put together. The population in 1910 was 
just over 15 millions, of which probably less than two 
millions are of wholly or partially European descent, 
while about six millions are primitive Indians, speaking 
one or other of the two languages spoken in Cortez’ day. 
The bulk of the population which counts is Aztec, 
Spanish-speaking, but without any preponderance of 
Spanish blood. President Porfirio Diaz was a pure 
Aztec ; so is President Huerta ; while General Villa has 
been variously described as an Aztec and a half-negro. 
It is an almond-eyed race, much resembling, save in com- 
plexion, some types of Chinese and Japanese, and re- 
producing in politics and war not a few Chinese char- 
acteristics. The Mexican is an_ individualist  self- 
seeker, almost destitute of any corporate sense, and so 
incurably dishonest that not only are all the railways 
and commercial enterprises in foreign hands, but every 
minor post in them, if honesty is indispensable, has to 
be filled by a foreigner. In war he is cowardly, undis- 
ciplined, loot-loving, and cruel. Battles are won by 
bribery, with little real fighting ; the bloodshed is that 
of non-combatants and prisoners, the officers of the 
latter being regularly killed, and sometimes tortured. 
General Villa, who is something of an innovator in 
Mexican strategy, is said to have won several battles 
by organising a small body of really dependable men 
and placing it in the rear of his army with orders to shoot 


= 


down those who ran away. As a rule, neither side wants 
to defeat the other too badly, for that might end the 
war; whereas its continuance, with all the possibilities 
of loot and blackmail, is what those engaged in it desire. 

The parallels with China are obvious, and not least 
in politics. The Mexican governing classes have a 
tincture of Spanish culture, and like the phrases of 
European idealism. They have a Constitution which 
has never been observed, based on a franchise which 
could not possibly be made a reality. All power rests 
on armed force, is won and held by unscrupulous 
treachery and murder, and is used for personal and family 
advancement. These are not attractive features, but 


they have been uniformly exhibited since Mexico 
became an independent State. We must remember 
Burke’s warning against “drawing an _ indictment 


against a whole people” ; but we must also remember 
an older warning against expecting to gather figs from 
thistles. Honest constitutional self-government, which 
was President Wilson’s prescription last August, 1s 
something to which the Mexicen people has never been 
equal and shows no signs of becoming equal. 

If the population were smaller and the country 
more conquerable, conquest and absorption by the 
United States would have been the best solution. But 
Mexico is something like the Transvaal, only hotter ; 
part veldt, part lofty mountains ; its defenders would 
be mounted guerillas, as hard to deal with as De Wet’s. 
The military operation might overtax the American 
army; and the Mexicans are too numerous to be 
absorbed, yet too scattered and fierce to be easily ruled 
or policed. Hatred of the Americans is almost the one 
instinct which unites them. For these reasons an armed 
intervention is extremely repugnant to Washington ; 
and yet it seems the only logical or honourable course 
if Dr. Wilson’s policy is persisted in. The alternatives 
are either the continuance of the present Mexican horrors 
or else a frank reversion to what before Dr. Wilson's 
time was the invariable policy of the United States and 
is still that of all the European Powers—the recognition 
of the de facto Government at Mexico City (in this case 
President Huerta’s), so that it may be in a position to 
borrow foreign money and therewith re-establish order 
in the Republic. There is little doubt that, with foreign 
money, a strong Mexican President controlling the 
capital could restore peace and end the bloodshed and 
pillage which have lasted practically since the fall of 
Porfirio Diaz. When Madero’s disastrous reign ended 
a year ago it was the belief of most foreigners in Mexico, 
including the then American Ambassador, that General 
Huerta could do this. They may have been wrong, but 
they were the people on the spot; and had the United 
States recognised Huerta he would at least have had the 
chance. President Taft favoured his recognition ; only 
the change at the White House stopped it. 

It is difficult to avoid surmising that the new policy 
began in something like inadvertence. Mr. Bryan, who 
became Secretary of State, has not taken the duties of 
his post very seriously. They have devolved on Dr. 
Wilson, who, during his first months, was distracted by 
that endless task of making appointments which half 
swamps every incoming American President. Mean- 
while there was an anti-Huertist current in the American 
Press. Madero’s rising against Porfirio Diaz had been 
largely financed by American concession-hunters, especi- 
ally by certain Standard Oil interests, to which Diaz was 


hostile. Madero’s Presidency disappointed them, like 


everyone else; but yet his murder seemed a blow, and 
Huerta, known to be anti-American, was believed to 
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favour their British rivals. Hence a newspaper cam- 
paign over the “ martyr ’’ Madero and the “ murderer ”’ 
Huerta, of which we heard some ingenuous British 
echoes. Dr. Wilson is no friend of Standard Oil, and his 
loftiness of motive is beyond question ; but this campaign 
seems to have taken him in. Whether Huerta was, in 
fact, responsible for the murder we shall probably never 
know; the best judges on the spot (including the 
American Ambassador) believed that he was not. It 
really makes little difference. He is doubtless stained 
with murders and treacheries, but so is every Mexican 
“* general’; and what Dr. Wilson ought to have asked 
himself was not whether Huerta was bad, but whether 
any feasible Mexican alternative to him was better, and 
also whether the United States was justified in pre- 
venting him from stopping bloodshed, unless it were 
ready itself to intervene and stop it. It looks as if at 
the crucial moment he did not ask himself these ques- 
tions, but let his policy be swept by Maderist sentiment 
on to a false line, from which it has since been difficult 
to draw back. Yet draw back he must, unless he is 
willing either to go on to armed intervention or to 
allow the interests of civilisation in Mexico to remain 
submerged beneath a chaos for which he is ultimately 
responsible. His forecast that the chaos would evolve 
its own order has been completely falsified. 

British policy is bound to remain guided by one 
dominant principle—accord with the United States. 
Beside the importance of Anglo-American friendship 
such interests as we have in Mexico are dust in the 
balance. Yet they are very important interests in 
their way—the economic way by which our crowded 
island at present supports itself. And while it is 
certainly not Britain’s special business to challenge 
the Monroe Doctrine, it may yet become that of the 
United States to do so. But for that doctrine a 
situation like Mexico’s could not last a month; and if 
Dr. Wilson waived it so far as to invite an international 
intervention in Mexico, similar to that which sup- 
pressed the Boxers in China, it is probable that future 
generations of Americans might call him blessed. 


CHILD LABOUR AND THE 
HOME OFFICE 


HE problem of child labour has once more made 

its appearance in Parliament with the intro- 
duction into the House of Commons of Mr. 

R. D. Denman’s Children (Employment and School 
Attendance) Bill, which was given a second reeding on 
Friday of last week by 187 votes to 35. This Bill is, 
roughly, a combination of the Employment of Children 
Bill, introduced in three previous sessions, with the 
Government’s own proposals of 1911 for raising the 
school-leaving age and enabling local education autho- 
rities to introduce compulsory continuation classes. 
Its main objects are :—(1) To fix thirteen as the absolute 
statutory minimum school-leaving age (instead of 12 
in urban and 11 in rural areas); (2) to allow children 
aged thirteen to be exempted only when they propose 
to enter genuinely beneficial employments; (3) to 
empower local authorities to raise the age of com- 
pulsory attendance to 15; (4) to raise the statutory 
minimum age for street trading in all urban areas to 
15 for boys and 17 for girls, and to require the licensing 
by the local education authority of all boys between 
15 and 18 engaged in that occupation; (5) to confer 
upon local education authorities power to regulate the 


hours and conditions of employment of children aged 
under 16, including the introduction of compulsory 
attendance at continuation schools ; (6) to transfer the 
supervision of the work of the local authorities in this 
matter from the Home Office to the Board of Education. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasise once more the 
crying need for the enactment of the provisions of this 
moderate Bill. The subject of child labour has been 
dealt with during the last fifteen years in the reports of 
Sir John Gorst on Wage-earning by School Childrea 
in 1898, of the Inter-departmental Committee on the 
Employment of School Children in 1901, of the Irish 
Street Trading Committee in 1902, of the Poor Law 
Commission, and of the Consultation Committee of the 
Board of Education in 1909, of Sir John Simon’s Com- 
mittee on the Employment of Children Act, 1910, of 
the Partial Exemption Committee in the same year, of 
the Committee on Van and Warehouse Boys in 1913, 
of the Committee on the Night Work of Boys in the 
same year, and, finally, in the annual reports of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education. It 
would be a waste of public money to order further 
enquiries on the subject. We know that, now as twenty 
years ago, throughout the greater part of the country 
milk boys aged 10 or 11 rise at 5.30 a.m., carry round 
cans to doors until shortly before schoo] hours, rush into 
school without any proper breakfast, resume their 
employment soon after four, and perhaps reach home 
at six or seven. We know that now, as then, the little 
boy who brings our newspaper often works for similar 
hours; that the grocer’s errand boy drags round a 
heavy basket load until ten or eleven on Saturday 
nights; that the barber’s boy lathers the man who 
wants a three-halfpenny shave until similar hours, or 
even later ; that the somewhat older child, exempt from 
school, works on a van for over eighty hours a week, and 
never knows what it is to have a half holiday. The 
London Juvenile Advisory Committee has shown that 
the hours of errand and shop boys are commonly over 
seventy a week. And every year hundreds of boys 
become loafers, gamblers, betting touts, or criminals, 
because the big newspaper proprietors tell us that they 
cannot live unless they too take their toll of the young 
life of the nation and send their tens of thousands of 
boys shouting “ All the winners ”’ through the streets. 
Such are the well-known facts. Now let us traverse 
the course of the legislative and administrative efforts 
to remedy them. Sir John Gorst’s enquiry led the 
London and other School Boards to demand, in 1900, 
an amendment of the Education Acts enabling them to 
control child labour by the use of powers resembling, 
but more effective than, those placed in the hands of the 
Scottish School Boards by the Education Act of 1878. 
The Home Office, however, insisted, in spite of the 
Scottish precedent, that child labour was its exclusive 
sphere. The Employment of Children Act of 1903 
enabled the local authorities to make by-laws regulating 
street trading by children aged under 16 and “ general 
employment ” by children aged under 14. The by-laws 
had, however, to be confirmed by the Home Office, and 
the effectiveness of the Act in England and Wales 
depended in its last resort on the action of the Depart- 
ment. The crux of the child labour problem at the pre- 
sent moment really arises out of the failure of the Home 
Office to secure the proper administration of the Employ- 
ment of Children Act and the impossibility of hoping for 
any genuine reform until the whole matter is dealt with 
by the Board of Education. Lord Henry Bentinck 
rightly laid emphasis on this point in the debate in the 
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House of Commons. He declared that the Home 
Office had scarcely done anything to encourage local 
authorities to make by-laws and that it had, in fact, 
stood in the way of effective action. Mr. Ellis Griffith 
took occasion to accuse him of speaking “with an 
inaccuracy which would be remarkable if it were not 
characteristic.” As a matter of fact, Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck was entirely accurate in his~statements, and Mr. 
Ellis Griffith’s reply can only be regarded as an attempt 
to take advantage of the fact that neither the House of 
Commons nor the public knows the detailed circum- 
stances of the case and to hide the deficiencies of his 
Department behind a mere piece of official bluster. 
If Mr. Ellis Griffith had been properly instructed, he 
would have been aware that the Home Office not long 
ago actually suggested a lowering of the minimum age 
for employment of 12 proposed in draft by-laws sent up 
for confirmation by Ilford and Leeds ; that it has insisted 
on the weakening of by-laws proposed by London, 
Bristol, Oxford, Norwich, and other towns; that it has 
never attempted to induce numerous local authorities 
which proposed to allow children to be employed for five 
or more hours in the day in addition to attending school 
for five hours to strengthen their by-laws ; that it has 
sanctioned several by-laws which provided no minimum 
age for employment at all; that it has on several 
occasions ordered formal enquiries by Commissioners on 
draft by-laws, although all those who have a vested 
interest in the exploitation of children have every 
opportunity for making their case heard before the local 
authorities, and that these enquiries, in point of fact, have 
been so conducted that the scales are weighted 
against child labour reformers. Since the Liberal 
Government came into power the Home Office has made 
no use of its administrative powers to stimulate local 
authorities; it has not even sent a single circular to the 
numerous local euthorities which have made no regula- 
tions at all to deal with child labour; nor has it taken 
any steps to see that regulations once made are in fact 
carried out. There are numerous instances in which 
local authorities, after making often elaborate by-laws, 
have allowed them to remain a dead-letter by failing to 
make any provision for inspection. Sir John Simon’s 
Committee, appointed by the Government in 1909 to 
enquire into the operation of the Employment of Children 
Act, led by its chairman, threw over the counsels of the 
Home Office official who sat on it and demanded the 
complete abolition of street trading by children. Yet 
the Government, yielding to the newspaper proprietors, 
refused to give facilities for the Employment of Children 
Bills of 1911, 1912, and 1913, the provisions of which 
were far less stringent than the recommendations of Sir 
John Simon. 
It is pleasant to turn from this depressing record of 
indifference and cowardice to the new phases of activity 
of local and central education authorities in the interests 
of child life, which have been one of the brightest 
features of social legislation and administration in the 
past decade. As Lord Henry Bentinck pointed out, the 
school medical officers all over the country find that both 
their work and that of the teachers is handicapped and 
often almost entirely neutralised by the curse of child 
labour. The Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education draws attention to the fact vear after year, 
and it is noteworthy that his is the only annual Govern- 
ment report in which we can obtain any information 
with regard to the problems connected with the Employ- 
ment of Children Act. We find the local education 


authorities grappling with another side of the child 





labour problem through their representatives on the 
Juvenile Advisory Committees and Committees appointed 
under the Choice of Employment Act. We find the 
Board of Education sending its officers all over the 
country to confer with local authorities and encourage 
them to take effective action under that Act. We find 
that while the Home Office refuses to consider the ques- 
tion of a grant-in-aid for the work of inspection under 
the Employment of Children Act the Board of Education 
pays half the salaries of ell local officials engaged in 
work connected with Juvenile Labour Exchanges. And, 
finally, we find that one important local authority after 
another—Bolton, London, Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, 
and Birmingham among them—decides that it can only 
secure an effective enforcement of the Employment of 
Children Act by administering it in the closest connection 
with its other activities on behalf of child life, and gener- 
ally through its school attendance officers. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith, after hurriedly perusing the brief 
prepared by his permanent officials, may find it con- 
venient to meet Lord Henry Bentinck’s arguments by 
general accusations of inaccuracy. But all those who are 
directly acquainted with the facts know that, whether 
through incompetence or through indifference, the Home 
Office has failed and that it is essential that all its 
functions under the Employment of Children Act 
should be transferred to the Board of Education. 
Nothing but the united efforts of the local and central 
education authorities can secure the effective treatment 
of the problem of children’s employment, as a part of 
the many-sided but single policy of providing a mini- 
mum standard of education, physical care, and adequate 
leisure for all the nation’s youth. 


A NAVAL DEBATE 


Berwin, February 24th. 
AST week end we have had an excellent illustration of 
the laws governing the formation of that mighty 
instrument, public opinion. In Germany the trial 
of a Polish count for the murder of his wife and her lover 
happened to coincide with the annual Reichstag debate on 
the naval estimates. The result was that in the English Press 
the place of honour in the day’s news from Berlin was 
accorded to the murder story, while the naval debate was 
passed over almost in silence. In the past, it is true, it would 
have been good had less words been wasted over the naval 
question. This time the neglect was unfortunate. For the 
debate was more significant than any in recent years. It has 
made two points perfectly clear. The one is that all parties 
here have a sincere desire for friendship with England. The 
other that neither the Government nor the Reichstag has the 
least intention of being drawn into an agreement for the 
limitation of armaments. If anything was needed to give 
the lie to that irresponsible burst of optimism with which Mr. 
Lloyd George opened the New Year, it has been amply pro- 
vided by the proceedings of the last few days. 

It is not too much to say that the debate marks a clearly 
defined epoch. Since Admiral Tirpitz came to the Ministry 
of Marine in 1897 he has had many successes, but it has been 
a hard struggle. Now for the first time his triumph was 
complete and unchallenged. Except for the Socialists, and 
even their opposition was comparatively mild, the speakers 
of the various parties uttered uniformly indiscriminating 
pans of praise. As a Catholic speaker said, amid general 
approval, “no one wants to alter the Navy Law now.” 
Criticism there was none. It is true that, as there is not a 
single naval expert in the whole Reichstag, it is difficult for 
B 
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the House to discuss technical questions of naval policy. 
But the old opposition on the general and easily understood 
ground of expense has disappeared. All that was said 
consisted of a repetition, in a more or less inaccurate form, of 
the arguments put forward by Admiral Tirpitz himself a 
fortnight ago in the Budget Commission. For him the 
Budget Commission is a most useful institution. In it sit 
representatives from all the parties. Except for an officially 
censored report which is published later its proceedings are 
secret, and before it Admiral Tirpitz is able to propound the 
deep mysteries of naval policy with none of the healthy 
control which publicity brings. Its members are flattered 
by this glimpse into the secret of diplomacy, and, as they 
have no means of testing the accuracy of what is said, they 
are all the more easily brought round to the Government 
standpoint. This year the similarity between the published 
report of Admiral Tirpitz’s statement and the debate in the 
Reichstag is more striking than ever. The same assertion 
that Mr. Churchill has made an unconditional offer of a 
16 : 10 ratio of naval strength (which is not true) ; the same 
rejection of the naval holiday proposal on the ground that 
other Powers have not agreed, and that the whole advantage 
would be on the side of England, since we build ships for 
foreign countries and Germany does not (this also is inaccu- 
rate); the same unfair comparison of expenditure and 
building during the last five years, by which the German 
increase is made to appear insignificant, that of other 
nations enormous (if a few more years are taken into the 
comparison, exactly the reverse can be proved). In some 
eases the disciples have gone further than their master. 
Admiral Tirpitz pointed out, what cannot be denied, that 
England has always led the way in the increase in displace- 
ments. An enthusiastic member of the centrum converted 
this into the astonishing assertion that we have led the way in 
increasing the number of ships ! 

All these, however, are points of less importance and pale 
before the universal acceptance of another formula which 
has lately been propagated with great activity by Admiral 
Tirpitz and his agents in the Press. This is that the increase 
in the friendliness of England towards Germany is due to 
the German fleet and to that alone. As one speaker put it, 
the justification for the Navy Law is the Anglo-German 
rapprochement. Or, as another said, were the Nav y Law 
abandoned war might come at any moment. This doctrine 
is perhaps the cleverest of all Admiral Tirpitz’s many clever 
moves. From his standpoint one cannot help admiring him for 
it. It was the one thing needed to win over the full support of 
the Radical party, for it allows these gentlemen to reconcile 
a very real desire for friendship with England with an 
equally hearty support of a large navy. It was that which, 
as was said at the beginning, gave the tone to the whole 
debate—friendship with England and a large navy. 

Unfortunately, from the German standpoint at least, the 
argument is not entirely fallacious. As long as Germany 
had no fleet we were friendly enough, but then the German 
overseas trade and the German colonies were completely at 
our mercy. While the fleet was growing matters were still 
worse. English opinion was irritated at Germany’s pre- 
sumption ; we wavered between threats and bribes, and it 

yas actually argued that it would be better to sweep the 
new flect from the sea before it got any bigger. But we 
neglected to do this. Now at last the German navy is so 
large that we could not destroy it without ourselves being 
reduced to the rank of a third-rate sea Power. The result 
is that it is better at the moment to be Germany’s friend 
than its enemy, and so far Admiral Tirpitz’s argument is 


correct. But it is a dangerous argument, for it develops 


imperceptibly into the further proposition that the stronger 
the German navy the greater the friendship of England. 





—— 


This on the face of it is false. It is an axiom of English 
policy that we must have a certain margin of superiority 
over the navies of other countries. Unfortunately, as js 
seen from the lamentable obscurity of Mr. Churchill’s 16 : 19 
ratio with all its many qualifications, we cannot decide 
exactly where this margin comes. But it is clear that 
Germany has already got very near to it, and that any 
further building on the German side would mean an increase 
in our own programme. What the opposition would be to 
an even larger programme than we have at present can be 
judged by the outcry against this year’s estimates, and it is 
unlikely that Germany would increase its popularity in 
England if it took a step which involves us in still greater 
expenditure. 

Unfortunately there are signs that this may come. The 
appearance of a Baltic problem, owing to the new Russian 
programme, has already been referred to in THe New Srares- 
MAN. In last week’s debate there were ominous references 
to this point. But there is another and more immediate 
danger. For years past the German Navy League has been 
agitating for more large cruisers for foreign service. It is 
well known, too, that Admiral Tirpitz attempted in 1912 to 
get more cruisers added to his programme. At that time 
he was defeated by the other Ministers, as the needs of the 
army were supposed to be greater, but in last week’s debate, 
when the Reichstag appeared in an unexpectedly enthu- 
he returned again to the charge. The object 
of the next few years, he said, was to increase the cruiser 
squadron as quickly as possible “ within the limits of the 
Navy Law.” If this means anything it means that the 
ships originally intended to be built by 1920 are to be built 
before that date. In other words, that in the very near 
future there is to be an increase in the naval programme. 
It does not mean that the ultimate strength of the German 
fleet as foreseen in the Navy Law is to be increased, but that 
the full complement is to be reached sooner than was up to 
now expected. 

But these dangers are for the future. In the meantime 
it may be of some value to see what is involved in the German 
programme as it now stands. According to the law of 1900, 
as modified by the amendments of 1906, 1908 and 1912, 
Germany is planning, by 1920, to have a fleet consisting of 
41 batlteships and 20 large cruisers (for the sake of simplicity 
the smaller craft may be omitted). In 1908, however, the 
large cruiser developed into the battle cruiser, and so became 
for practical purposes indistinguishable from the battleship. 
The length of life for these large vessels (battleships and 
battle cruisers) is fixed by the Navy Law at 20 years, so that 
witha fleet of 61 large vessels the average number of renewals 
required will be three ayear. That is to say, after 1917, when 
the full number of 61 will have been reached and the building 
for renewal begins, the average building programme of 
Germany, as laid down already by law, will be three large 
vessels, i.e. Dreadnoughts, per year. If Mr. Churchill sticks 
to his proposal of 16:10 (ignoring altogether any extra 
vessels for the Mediterranean or for his “ imperial standard”) 
our building programme, after 1917, will be five Dread- 
noughts a year. From this there is no way of escape except 
the surrender of the margin laid down as the utmost limit 
of safety. 

Already on the one hand there 
England dissatisfied with the bare ratio of 16: 10, 
other there is a large group grumbling at the cost of our 
present programme. One thing is certain: even if the 
German navy remains strictly within the limits at pre ‘sent 
laid down, our building programme cannot (unless, as has 
been said, our margin of security is surrendered) be reduced ; 
and at the same time, unless there is a revolution in naval 
construction, our expenditure per ship will go up. 
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Even as it stands it is not a pleasant prospect. But it is 
clear that our goodwill towards Germany wili be put to a 
severe test should another increase be voted in the near 
For this reason the debate of last week deserves 
attention. It was a triumph, and a well-deserved one, for 
Admiral Tirpitz. He claims now, and the Reichstag claims 
with him, that England has at last been forced to look on 
Germany as an equal. Old suspicions of English designs 
are disappearing, because Germany now feels itself strong 
enough to resist them. This perhaps is all to the good. 
But the danger involved in this theory of strength is very 
near. One may hope, for the sake of both countries, that 
the worthy Admiral will rest on the laurels he has already 
won, and will not press his advantage to a catastrophe. 

B.-H. 


future. 


ON INDIGNATION 


HERE is nothing in which the newspapers deal 
more generously than indignation. There is 
enough indignation going to waste in the 

columns of the London Press to tumble the pyramids 
into ruins and to alter the course of the Danube. During 
the week we have had a characteristic flow of popular 
indignation over the execution of Mr. Benton, a British 
citizen, in Mexico. Probably not one Englishman in a 
million had ever heard of Mr. Benton before, but no 
sooner was he executed and in his grave than he rose, 
as it were, the very impersonation of British citizenship 
outraged by foreigners. On the whole, there is nothing 
healthier than this group-indignation which sees in an 
injury to one an injury to all—which demands just 
dealing for even the poorest and least distinguished 
member of the group. It is the sort of passion we should 
like to see educated and developed. Our only com- 
plaint against it is that in the present state of the world 
it is too often reserved for foreigners and for those semi- 
foreigners, the people who belong to a different political 
party or social class from one’s own. One would have 
thought, for instance, that the group-indignation which 
denounced the execution of Mr. Benton without a fair 
trial might also have denounced the expulsion of the 
labour leaders from South Africa with no trial at all. 
The fact that it did not and that several of the London 
capitalist papers treated the whole South African episode 
as a splendid joke at the expense of Labour is evidence 
that to a good many Englishmen the maltreatment of 
British citizens is not in itself an objectionable thing, 
provided it happens within the British Empire. It 
seems to us that this is an entirely topsy-turvy kind of 
patriotism. For every British citizen who is likely to 
be badly treated abroad, there must be thousands who 
are in danger of being badly treated in the British 
Empire itself. Is not the killing of an Englishman by 
an English railway company, for instance, as outrageous 
a crime as the killing of an Englishman by a foreign 
general? There is also this to be remembered: your 
indignation against the criminal in your own country is 
more likely to bear fruit than your indignation against 
the criminal in a foreign country. You can catch your 
English railway-director with a single policeman; you 
may not be able to catch your forcigner without an 
international war. Thus, though we do not for a mo- 
value of indignation 


ment question the occasional 


against wicked foreigners, we contend that a true 
economy of indignation would lead fo most of its being 
directed against wicked fellow-countrymen. 

It may be retorted that Englishmen certainly do not 
limit their indignation to foreigners, and that the 
Marconi campaign is a proof that a good Englishman 
can always become righteously indignant against a bad 
Englishman—at least when the latter happens to be a 
Welshman or a Jew. But the Marconi campaign was 
only another example of group-indignation against 
persons who were outside the group. It was not, in 
this instance, a national or Imperial group: it was a 
party group. What we are pleading for is for the 
direction of group-indignation, not against outsiders, 
but when necessary against the members of the group. 
We want to see Conservatives becoming really indignant 
about Conservative scandals. Liberals becoming really 
indignant about Liberal scandals, Socialists becoming 
really indignant about Socialist scandals. As it is, our 
indignation is usually merely a form of sectarian excite- 
ment. It is always easy to find something about which 
to become indignant in your political opponent, if it is 
only his good temper. His crime of crimes is that he is 
your political opponent—you use his minor crimes 
merely as rods to punish him for that. Our indignation 
against our opponents, to say truth, is usually ready in 
advance long before the happy excuse comes which lets 
it loose like a wild beast into the arena. One sees a good 
example of this leaping indignation in the Ulster 
Unionist attitude to Nationalist Ireland. There is a silly 
scuffle at Castledawson about flags between a Sunday- 
school excursion party and a Hibernian procession, both 
of which ought to have known better. Not a woman or 
child is injured, according to the verdict of a judge on 
the bench, but the Ulster Unionists, armed to the teeth 
in advance with indignation, denounce the affair as 
though it were on the same level of villainy with the 
September Massacres. Not long afterwards real out- 
rages break out in Belfast, and Catholics and Socialists 
are kicked and within an inch of their 
lives. Here was a test of the reality of the indignation 
against outrages on human beings. Did the Ulstermen 
then come forward in a righteous fury against the 
Not a bit of it. Sir 
Edward Carson did disown them in the House of 


beaten 


wrongdoers on their own side ? 
Commons. But the Ulster Unionists, as a whole, raised 
not a breath of indignation. Being simply ordinary 
human beings, indeed, they invariably retort to any 
charges made against them with an angry tu quoque to 
the South. It is not long, for instance, since a Special 
Commission sat to investigate the facts about sweated 
women workers in Belfast and issued a report in which 
the prevalence of this sweating was demonstrated 
Instead, 
however, of directing their indignation against the evils 
of a system in their own midst the Ulster Unionists 

at least, one of their organs in the Press—straightway 


beyond the doubt of any but a blind man. 


sent one of their representatives down into the South of 
Ireland to prove how bad wages and conditions of work 
were there. What a waste of indignation all this was ! 
Munster was full of indignation against the disease of 
sweating in Belfast, which it could not cure. Ulster, on 
the other hand, was full of indignation against the 
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disease of bad housing in Dublin, which it could not cure. 
There is a flavour of hypocrisy in much of this anger 
against sins that are outside the sphere of one’s own 
responsibility. We do not mind how many sins a man is 
angry with provided they include the sins he is addicted 
to himself and that are at his own door. There is little 
credit in a rich manufacturer’s indignation against the 
evils of the land system if he is indifferent to the evils of 
the factory system, and landlords who denounce indus- 
trial evils but see nothing that needs redressing in the lot 
of the agricultural labourer are in the same boat. 
Perhaps, in the end, the world is served even by this 
outside virtue. The landlords, in order to distract 
attention from their own case, have more than once 
brought a curative indignation to bear on the case of the 
manufacturers, and vice versa, and ultimately the 
bewildered, ox-like public begins to drink in a little of 
the truth. On the other hand, this is an unhealthy 
atmosphere for public virtue. It gives rise to cynical 
views such as are expressed in the proverb ‘“*‘ When 
thieves fall out, honest men come by their own,” and in 
the lines concerning those who 
**Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

We all do it, unfortunately. The Presbyterian speaks 
with horror of the way in which the Catholic breaks the 
Sabbath, and the Catholic thinks it a terrible thing that 
the Presbyterian should go to a theatre on Good Friday. 
Montaigne, who was by inclination a sensualist, looked 
with disgust on the man who drank too much, and the 
drunkard retorts that every vice except his own is selfish 
and anti-social. Even when we admit our own sins 
we are half in love with them. It seems a less intolerable 
crime in oneself to rob the poor-box than in one’s 
neighbour to have an unwashed neck. Englishmen 
never began to sing the praises of cleanliness as the 
virtue that makes a nation great in a world of foreigners 
until they had taken to bathing themselves. True, they 
often washed, as they govern themselves, not directly 
but through representatives ; but, even so, cleanliness 
was soon exalted into a national virtue till the very 
people of the slums, where the bath was used only for the 
storage of coal, learned to shout “ Dirty foreigner!” as 
the most indignant thing that could be said at a crisis. 

There is nothing that makes us feel so good as the idea 
that some one else is evil. Our scandal about our neigh- 
bours is nearly all a muttered tribute to our own virtue. 
It fills us with a new pride in ourselves that it was not we 
who gambled with trust-money or made love to our 
neighbour’s wife or ran away in battle. By kicking our 
neighbours down for their sins we secure for ourselves, 
it seems, a better place on the ladder. The object of all 
religion is to destroy this self-satisfied indignation with 
our neighbours—to make us feel that we ourselves are 
no better than the prostitute or the foreigner. Similarly 
philosophy bids us know ourselves instead of following 
the line of least resistance and damning others. That 
is why we should like to see Englishmen concerned about 
injuries done to Englishmen by Englishmen even more 
than about injuries done to Englishmen by foreigners. 
Indignation against the latter, necessary though it is, 
is apt to become a mere melodramatic substitute for 
native virtue. There are crimes enough at home for 


any Englishman to practise his indignation upon without 
ever letting his eye wander further than Dover—crimes 
of underpayment, crimes of overwork, crimes of rotten 
houses—crimes that are murder in everything but 
swiftness and theft in everything except illegality. It 
is fine, no doubt, that Englishmen should become hot 
with anger at the news of a Benton murdered in Mexico: 
it is fine that the democracy of Europe should be 
inflamed with indignation at the murder of a Ferrer in 
Spain. These things are evidence of large brotherhoods, 
of an extension of those family charities which are at the 
back of all advance in civilisation. On the other hand, 
can none of this passionate fraternity be spared for John 
Smith, aged fourteen, done to death by the half-time 
system, or for his father killed on the line as the result 
of the need of making dividends for railway shareholders, 
or for his mother working for a halfpenny an hour in a 
narrow room whose filth is transmuted into gold for some 
rich man? These, too, are your brothers and sisters, 
and deserve the angry eloquence of an epitaph. Here 
is subject enough for indignation—not a weak and 
ineffectual indignation against foreigners, but indignation 
knocking terribly at your own doors. 


MINES NATIONALISATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, January 22nd. 


HE cause of Mines Nationalisation in Australia 
does not make the progress that might have 
been expected by those who have observed 
the drift of social and economic legislation at the Anti- 
podes during the past quarter of a century. It is still 
regarded with suspicion in States which have long ago 
adopted collectivism in various forms. New Zealand 
has for years run, with varying success, a State coal 
mine which, notwithstanding fierce competition and 
many internal labour troubles, is now firmly established 
as a paying proposition. It was not, however, until 
the great strike in New South Wales of 1908-9 that any 
of the States of the Australian Union seriously en- 
deavoured to provide some bulwark between them and 
the most rapacious private interests in the mining 
world. Faced with the spectre of a complete paralysis 
of its railway system through the stoppage of the New- 
castle (N.S.W.) supplies, Victoria, under the guidance 
of the present Agent-General of that State in London, 
established a State mine at a place in South Gippsland, 
then known as Powlett, and now as Wonthaggi. In the 
middle of the strike the equipment of the mine was 
prepared with almost incredible speed, a railway linking 
it with Melbourne was swiftly constructed, and pro- 
posals were adopted for the sale of the coal to the State 
Railway Department. 

Between 1909 and 1913 the Wonthaggi State mine 
has suffered many vicissitudes, but to-day it stands as a 
monument to the foresight of the Murray-Watt Govern- 
ment and the leaders of the Liberal and Labour Parties 
of Victoria. It yielded a profit last year of £40,000 
after paying all interest charges and maintenance—an 
achievement which is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that the coal mined is of an inferior quality 
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to that found in the great privately owned collieries of 
New South Wales, and is so friable that it is impossible 
to reduce the percentage of slack to less than 38. The 
mine is considered to be the best equipped and from the 
worker’s standpoint the: best managed coal-pit in the 
Commonwealth, and, though the Syndicalist wing 
of the Miners’ Union has had an unfortunate influence 
owing to its promotion of sudden strikes prior to 
negotiations by the union officials, there is every reason 
to believe that a new agreement will be arrived at 
which will clear up troubles such as those which caused 
a succession of “‘ stops”’ in January. Only by fighting 
very powerful interests in the shipping and coal trade, 
and overcoming the strong prejudices of the Conservative 
Party in the State Parliament, were the Progressives of 
Victoria able to hold their own in the struggle for the 
maintenance of the mine. But the people of Victoria 
as a whole stood behind the experiment. 

So strong was the public support given to the enter- 
prise that the Government felt justified in refusing to 
grant any lease in coal-bearing areas to private com- 
panies once the sound position of the Wonthaggi seams 
had been established. Repeated efforts were made by 
private companies, with the support of the Conservative 
Press in Victoria, to obtain these leases, but down to the 
beginning of the present year the pressure was resisted. 
To the surprise of all Progressives, however, the Liberal 
Premier (Mr. William Wett) has now announced that 
the Ministry is about to reverse the established policy 
and to make available to private persons leases for the 
remainder of the coal-bearing areas of the State! This 
change of policy is now being vigorously denounced ; 
and, it is hardly necessary to add, will be strongly 
resisted by the Labour Party, whose brief-lived Govern- 
ment, under Mr. Elmslie, had the sympathies of many 
thousands of voters outside the official labour ranks. 
The Age newspaper lost no time in pillorying the 
Ministry and describing the betrayal of the Nationali- 
sation Policy as follows — 

“It is a profligate surrender of those broad pro- 
gressive principles with which the Watt Government 
started, and a sale of the national wealth, to the 
pressure of private speculators. We have had some- 
times occasion to chide the tardiness with which the 
coal measures are being developed at the hands of the 
State, and even to contrast that leisureliness with 
some kinds of private enterprise. But the remedy for 
this is not a State abandonment of its past policy ; it 
is a more energetic pursuit of that policy.” 


It remains to be seen whether so able and shrewd a 
politician as Mr. Watt, the Liberal Premier, will part 
with any coal lease to a private syndicate. If he does, 
& political storm is certain. 

M. H. 


MIRACLES 


Dy miracles happen? The answer is in the 
negative. By this we do not mean to beg the 
question of the evidence for this or that so- 

called miracle : every case that is marvellous or excep- 

tional obviously requires to be judged on its own merits, 
and, if accepted, to be reconciled with our preconcep- 
tions. It is clear that the marvels of one generation are 
the commonplaces of the next. But the question of 





whether this or that marvel is or is not a “ miracle ”’ is 
a question not of evidence, but of defining our terms. 
It is not a physical, but a metaphysical issue. This does 
not mean that it is difficult or obscure : after all, “‘ meta- 
physics ” is only a long word for that general theory of 
life which everyone inevitably in his own way possesses, 
and by which he is led to put one foot before another 
with a reasonable expectation of getting somewhere by 
that means. It is no more than the answer to our child- 
hood’s riddle, ‘‘ Why does a chicken cross the road ? ” 

The recent debate on miracles, at the Little Theatre, of 

which a verbatim report is now published as a sixpenny 
pamphlet by the Christian Commonwealth, reveals an 
astonishing unwillingness or inability on the part of 
most of those who contributed to it to realise this funda- 
mental truth about the definition of the miraculous. It 
is an amusing debate to read, partly because of the 
touching faith of Mr. McCabe, that no miracles could 
have happened in our time without being reported in the 
Daily Chronicle, but principally because of the stand 
taken by Mr. Belloc and the brothers Chesterton in gay 
defiance of common sense. Some play was made with 
the example of the possible levitation of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. If that had teken place before the 
assembled debaters, Mr. McCabe for one would have been 
willing to fall down and worship. It does not seem to 
have occurred to him that levitation is (or is not) a fact, 
like gravitation, to be examined and judged on precisely 
the same lines. The levitation of Mr. Chesterton might 
conceivably prove the levity of Mr. Chesterton : it could 
not conceivably prove the gravity of God. If such an 
occurrence had been reported in the Daily Chronicle, the 
first matter to be discussed would have been the reliability 
of the reporter; the second the possibility of hypnotic 
suggestion overcoming the ordinary judgment of the 
entire audience ; the third the relation of percipient and 
perceived ; the fourth exactly what we mean by levita- 
tion ; and the fifth—and most important—exactly what 
we mean by Mr. Chesterton. Religion, we venture to 
think, would have maintained towards this particular 
phenomenon the same austere and benignant regard 
which it turns upon the mysteries of sunset and the 
“awful rose of dawn.” 

Mr. Chesterton spoke of the evidence for miracles as 
if it bubbled up everywhere about the world like ginger- 
beer: Mr. Belloc stressed the rarity of miracles, and 
by way of specific instance only hazarded ‘“* Lourdes.” 
Neither made any attempt to face the simple dilemma 
that if the whole world is really a manifestation of God, 
that precludes any interruption of its continuity, whereas 
if God intervenes in the working of nature, that means 
He is distinct from nature, not universal and omnipotent, 
but one force among others: not the whole, but a mere 
part. 

The fact is that most philosophies of life render all dis- 
cussion of miracles unmeaning. If you believe (as Lucre- 
tius believed) that the world proceeds mechanically, one 
“* physical” fact causing others and so on adinfinitum,you 
cannot discuss the question of miracles: you cannot, 
indeed, discuss anything, for the terms you use mean 
nothing. If, again, you indulge your fancy in the 
pseudo-philosophy of pragmatism, and believe that the 
world makes truth as it goes along, not observing but 
creating a direction towards nothing in particular, there 
is, for purposes of discussion, an end of you. The world 
that took the wrong turning would in that case be pre- 
cisely as miraculous as the one that took the right. There 
would be no miracles, because there would be nothing 
but miracles, “‘and sweets common,” says 
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Shakespeare, “ lose their dear delight.” Lastly, if you 
hold the doctrine (and for our part we cannot understand 
any sane man holding any other doctrine) that the laws 
of nature are imperfectly known, that the incredible is in 
human experience constantly becoming the credible, 
that a breach of normal experience does not mean a 
breach of causal continuity, but simply a gap in our 
perception of that continuity—then the “ miraculous ”’ 
settles itself. If something odd is reported, you require 
strong and well-tested testimony of it; but having received 
that, you are not “ converted ”’ or otherwise disturbed. 
No one ought (or, really and truly, is able) to believe in 
a ‘ miracle’? unless the evidence is such that its falsity 
would be more miraculous than the miracle alleged. 
This was Hume’s test, and it is impossible for the human 
mind to go beyond it: for it amounts merely to saying 
that of two improbabilities, the sane man believes the 
less improbable. But (as Hux!ey pointed out) a proved 
improbability is not a “miracle” in the sense of a 
breach of continuity. 

It is true that Hume did not argue down to the philo- 
sophie basis of belief, being prevented from so doing by 
his erroneous conception of causality. But the basis of 
belief is what matters, and it is necessary to insist that 
when people speak loosely of a “ miracle,” they often 
mean something which is outside reason and conception 
altogether, just as though they spoke loosely of a square 
circle: for they mean to speak, they think they are 
speaking, of something whose causal connections with 
other things are broken, are not there. And this, of 
course, is nonsense. You cannot think of such a thing 
any more than you can think of a pluralistic universe— 
which, indeed, Professor James imagined that he could 
do: but he imagined a vain thing. 

It seems only right, however, to protest here against 
the self-styled “ scientific ” frame of mind which under- 
stands the denial of the miraculous in an entirely un- 
true and superficial sense, and takes credit to itself for so 
doing. It denies not the metaphysical concept of a 
miracle as a breach of causal continuity, but this or that 
assertion of particular marvels—not on the evidence, but 
on the ground that the evidence must be wrong. It 
objects, not to the idea of continuity as such being broken, 
but to a particular little corner of local and temporal 
knowledge being interfered with. It thinks it knows all 
the rules, and if anything breaks rules to which it 
attaches importance it declares it won’t play. Surely 
there is as much folly in denying the levitation of Mr. 
Chesterton without examining the evidence for it as 
there is in declaring such levitation a proof of the good- 
ness of God. 

And this brings us to the one conception of reality on 
which it is reasonable, or indeed, possible to believe in 
miracles. It is the anthropomorphic conception of a 
deity at strife in a world alien to Himself. We had 
thought that these vague paganisms had perished, philo- 
sophically speaking, nearly two thousand years ago, 
when Christ said : “‘ Or those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they 
were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? ” 
This difliculty of a God so far from omnipotent that He 
is constantly making special cases, is not avoided by 
“the dauntless three.” Far from that, they leap to- 
wards it with open arms. ‘“ My definition of a miracle,” 


says Mr. G. K. Chesterton, “is that happening in the 
nature of things, that departure from the ordinary order 
which, whatever else it means, must mean a purpose. 
It is not a disorganisation, but a change of plan—as a 
general might make a change in his plans in rushing an 


army through a battle.”” Let us put to Mr. Chesterton 
quite patiently and simply the old old argument. If 
God changes His plans like a general in a battle, they 
were not complete and perfect from the first, and God is 
not omniscient. No omniscient general, obviously, 
would change his plans. To doubt this is merely to 
involve oneself in those barren twisted verbal controver- 
sies of the medizval schoolmen—is a thing right because 
God wills it, or does He will it because it is right ? Does 
omnipotence include the power to go wrong, or omni- 
science the power to be mistaken ? How many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle ? To anyone with 
enough intelligence and education to look behind words 
to thoughts, it is plain that if God, being God, changes 
His plans, He must have planned to change them from 
the first, and so it is not areal change. If He does really 
change, then more follows: He may be mistaken, He 
may be wrong, He may be beaten, He may have made a 
muddle of the whole business all through. In short, He 
is not God at all, but only a large and mysterious per- 
sonality, like Mr. Chesterton. 

We trust we shall not be misunderstood by reverent 
and religious readers. To accept a faith, to feel assured 
of a revelation which transcends reason and so is not 
amenable to the contradictions of evidence—that is a 
position which has always commanded respect. But to 
confuse evidence for certain occurrences with the philo- 
sophical significance of such occurrences : to assert that 
the evidence is ‘‘ overwhelming * when it is really scat- 
tered, vague and disputable : to open discussion on the 
plane of reason and conclude it on the plane of dogma— 
that position has never been considered respectable. 
Mr. Chesterton has a perfect right to invite us to accept 
miracles as part of a mystical truth: when, ostensibly 
abandoning that ground, he argues for a partial and 
changeable God, he seems to us to be arguing against 
God’s mere existence. The word “ atheism ”’ strictly 
means nothing: but, if it meant anything, this belief of 
Mr. Chesterton’s is surely what it would mean. 





G. G. 


POVERTY’S PRISONERS 


T is Sunday morning, and a dozen shrill-voiced little 

girls in clean white pinafores are playing singing 
games outside in Ford Road. The sun is shining, 
and in Victoria Park, just up the street, I know that the 
trees are budding and the spring flowers in bloom. But 
I am a free speech prisoner and must stay inside. 

On the table by me lie newspapers telling the wretched 
story of three little girls, aged fifteen, eleven, and seven, 
who were kept like prisoners in one tiny room for sixteen 
months, and somewhere else for years before that. The 
room where the children were found contained little 
beyond a bed. They were cowering in the darkness 
with a thick, closely drawn curtain before the window. 
So fearful were they of being discovered that they had 
lived more quietly than little mice. No one in the house, 
except their mother and elder sister, both of whom were 
out at work all day, had ever known that they existed, 
and for half an hour after a light was brought into the 
room the two youngest girls lay so still under the bed- 
clothes that the inspector, who came to search for them, 
did not know that they were there. 

They were shoeless, dirty, ragged, covered with sores, 
and terrified at being found by strangers. They were 
not in want of food. Why did their mother keep them 
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so? She is described as intelligent, sober, and hard- 
working. She said when she was prosecuted for cruelty 
to her children: “I am a poor widow; I have done my 
best.” She said that she had had “a very hard time 
of it,” that her husband had been a heavy drinker and 
that he had died three years before. It was stated by 
the prosecution that she earned “ perhaps ten shillings 
a week” as a charwoman, but she said that she often 
made less than ten shillings, and that for three days 
she had only had fourpence halfpenny to buy food for 
herself and her four girls. ‘‘ I could not buy boots for 
them,”’ she pleaded, “and they won't have them at 
school without boots and with sores. They have never 
been free from trouble since they were born.’ The 
magistrate asked her what she had to say for herself. 
He said: “‘ You are an intelligent woman. You have 
not been actively cruel.” She wept and said: “I have 
been as kind as I could. I have tried to keep the home 
together.” He said: ‘ You have been guilty of medi- 
eval barbarity,”” and sent her to prison for six months. 

The newspapers have echoed “‘ medieval barbarity,”’ 
and they have also headed their accounts of the case 
“A Mother’s Amazing Cruelty.” Like the magistrate, 
the Press have refused to face the fact that the trouble 
came from a woman’s hopeless, miserable poverty and 
society’s neglect. The case of this woman and her 
children shows how callous and how cruel is the nation’s 
collective treatment of the widow and the fatherless. 
Owing to the disgracefully low rates of pay for women’s 
work, this woman, like other working-class widows, 
could earn but a miserable pittance to maintain her 
family. So inadequate is the Poor Law, which provides 
the only help which the nation offers them, and so 
bitterly do poor women hate it, that it might almost 
as well not exist. Perhaps this woman was refused relief 
by the Poor Law authorities, or did not think she could 
obtain it; or very likely, rather than apply for it, she 
preferred to struggle on in the wretchedness in which she 
and her children lived. 

Landlords and local authorities object to over- 
crowding. This woman could only afford to pay the 
rent of one small room; perhaps if she had told how 
many children she had, she would have had difficulty 
in finding anywhere to live. Nothing is done to ensure 
that rents shall not shoot up beyond the power of women’s 
wages to pay for them. There is always the workhouse 
for poor people to go to, it is true; but to be in the 
workhouse is virtually to be in prison. Why should 
poor women who have done no wrong have only the 
workhouse or grinding, sordid poverty to choose from ? 

The doctor called to give evidence in this case stated 
that the three children were mentally afflicted. The 
mother said that they had “never been free from 
trouble since they were born.”” The eldest of the three 
was fifteen. She had been to school until four years 
before, when she was eleven, but had not got beyond 
Standard I. The other two, aged seven and eleven, had 
never been to school. The hiding of these children 
must have begun some years before the father died. 
The fact that the eldest girl, aged seventeen, appears 
to have gone to school and to work like other people's 
children seems to prove that the younger ones had 
never been normal. This would help to explain why 





the children stayed so quietly shut up in one room, and 
why their mother kept them there. She probably 
thought that they would not be able to take care of 
themselves like other children if she left them to run 
about in the streets by themselves whilst she was at 
work, and considered it useless to send them to school, 
where they would not learn and would be at a dis- 
advantage beside normal children; whilst by keeping 
them at home she was able to spend what little money 
she had upon their food instead of using some of it for 
clothes. Even as it was, the food allowance must have 
been very small. 

People may urge that there are special schools where 
infinitely better care is lavished on defective children 
than is forthcoming for those that are normal, but the 
fear and distrust of such institutions that thousands 
of poor people feel is very real and very deep. It must 
have been largely the fear of having them taken from 
her to an institution, where they would be with official 
strangers, that made that woman shut her children 
away in the dark. 

“But why,” people may ask, “did she keep the 
children dirty and neglect the room?” Can they 
realise what it means to work day in day out, cleaning 
other people’s houses, on an income of less than ten 
shillings a week ? Can they realise the weary sordid- 
ness of the struggle, and the hopelessness that must 
settle down on such a woman’s heart and make it 
impossible to her to buckle to and start washing and 
mending and scrubbing when she comes home at night, 
tired from the heavy work of the day, and weakened 
by ceaseless anxiety and insufficient food ? 

What a scandal it is that the vast majority of widows 
must fight a fierce, unremitting battle with actual want, 
and if they fail the Government of their country thrusts 
them into prison ! 

How painful and weary is the waiting till women 
are allowed a share in making the conditions under 
which they live ! 

E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 


Correspondence 


[TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The Editor is obliged each week 
to omit a number of letters owing to their being received too late 
for insertion. All letters intended for publication in any given 
issue should reach him not later than the previous Wednesday 
morning.} 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION UNDER THE 


INSURANCE ACT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your correspondent has drawn a somewhat glowing 
picture of the Panel doctor and his happy lot. Undoubtedly the 
Insurance Act has increased our incomes; but the number of 
men whose incomes have been doubled must be comparatively 
small. It would be interesting to know how your correspondent 
arrived at his conclusion, that incomes in wealthy areas, and 
country districts, have been increased 20 to 50 per cent. It is 
easy enough to make assertions of that sort ; but the assertions, 
unless accompanied by definite evidence, have little value. 

Just now, it is the fashion to talk of Panel doctors as very 
fortunate folk, who are enjoying big incomes. Less is heard 
of the other side of the story. The fact is, that with the increase 
of income there has been a very great increase in work. Panel 
patients have a way of consulting their Panel doctor with great 
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persistence. In 1913 four-sevenths of the insured people on my 
list came to me, or sent for me ; and, judging from the experience 
of January and February, the 1914 percentage will be considerably 
higher. The Panel doctor is a hard-worked person. 

Your correspondent seems to suggest that we are paid 9s. pe 
head of the population. This, of course, is not the case: we are 
paid 9s. per insured person—which is something very different. 
We still have to do a very great deal of underpaid work, and 
gratis work ; for there are plenty of poor folk—women and chil- 
dren—who are not insured, and who need the services of a doctor 
quite often. 

To compare the capitation fees paid under the bad old club 
system with the fees paid under the Insurance system is not fair. 
The old club fees were notoriously inadequate ; and they were 
paid, in the main, for picked lives. Under the Insurance system 
we are responsible for the medical care of all sorts of damaged 
lives. What this means is shown by the complaint of ** Excessive 
sickness ” which is coming from the Approved Societies. For a 
fixed contract fee we are looking after very many perennial 
invalids. 

The suggestion that the insured folk are no better off than they 
were in the old days is open to severe criticism. In the old days 
numbers of poorly-paid workers went without medical attendance, 
however much they needed it. Now they do get medical attend- 
ance, and medical attendance which is, on the whole, adequate. 
It is not clear what your correspondent means by the “ barest 
possible minimum” of treatment. As a matter of fact, the 
average insured person gets quite good medical treatment. We 
do avail ourselves of ** modern scientific methods of diagnosis and 
treatment.’ For instance, tuberculin is within the reach of 
any insured person who needs it : there is no difficulty in getting 
sputum or other pathological material examined bacteriologi- 
cally. Many of us make the examination ourselves. Electrical 
treatment (including ionic medication) is not beyond the reach of 
insured folk. 

It is true that our waiting rooms are thronged, and that often 
we have a very large number of patients to see in our consulting 
rooms ; but the work consists very largely of sorting out the 
really ill from the slightly unwell. It is tiring work, monotonous 
work ; but it is by no means useless work. The slightly unwell 
are dealt with according to their needs; the really ill are sent 
home and dealt with more fully. In my experience, it is not 
difficult to give quite adequate attention to a large number of 
panel patients, provided the doctor is competent and not afraid 
of work. The insured person has a remedy if he feels he is 
neglected. He can lodge a complaint, which will be investigated 
fully by the Medical Services Sub-Committee, which exists for 
that purpose. 

To say that the Act as administered is a fraud upon the poor 
is not—very much not—*a strictly accurate and moderate 
description of the position.’”” On the contrary, it is a grotesque 
misstatement of fact and a libel upon the Panel doctors. 

The Insurance Act does not settle once for all the many diffi- 
culties and anomalies of the Medical Service of this country ; but 
it has done, is doing, and will do, much to make the medical service 
more efficient. Experience of its working will result in many 
changes. Perhaps some day we shall arrive at the logical 
conclusion that a General State Medical Service is the true solu- 
tion of the difficulties ; but first we shall have to convert that 
rather important section of the community—the prospective 
patients. 

The average patient doesn’t want a doctor, but one particular 
doctor ; and very often he will put himself to astonishing incon- 
venience to get what he wants.—Yours, etc., 

FRANK G. LAYTON. 

Walsall, February 22nd. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It appears to me necessary to protest against some of the 
statements and implications contained in the article on ‘* Medical 
Remuneration under the Insurance Act ”’ in your issue of 21st inst. 

First, a small matter: your informant rightly points out the 
frequent confusion between “* patients *’ and ** persons,”’ and then 
falls into the same error himself. He says that “* in some towns 
as many as from one-fifth to a quarter of the insured persons have 
not chosen a doctor,” and argues from this that the payment per 
head will be 11s. or 12s. instead of 9s. (i.e., to doctor and chemist). 
It may be true that the payment will be 11s. per head per patient, 
but not per person. For experience has proved, here at any rate, 
that those who have not chosen a doctor are simply those who 
have not required treatment. Throughout last year we were 





constantly signing on new persons when they required treatment 
and the same thing is occurring still. During last year m 
partners and I actually attended at least 90 per cent. of those 
whose cards we had signed. Surely it is not an exaggeration to 
suggest that we were responsible for the treatment of 25 per cent, 
more who did not choose a doctor—because they did not need 
one ! 

Now for the larger question as to the payment being excessive 
compared with the work done. I find that last year we made 
an average of about 7 attendances for every person on our list— 
i.e., we were paid Is. perattendance. ‘ Attendances ” include not 
only consultations at surgery, but also ordinary and special visits 
and operations. Attendances are cut down as low as is reasonably 
possible, and all operations of importance are referred to the 
hospitals ; otherwise the payment per attendance would be still 
less. 

The discrepancy between your contributor’s estimates and the 
facts is only to be explained on the theory that a very large section 
of the community—the insured persons—is receiving very much 
more treatment than ever before ; and more than the rest of the 
community, whether poorer or wealthier, receives now. 

Whether quality of treatment is sacrificed too much for quan- 
tity is another question. Undoubtedly less work could be done 
more efficiently ; but the fundamental difficulty here is, not that 
doctors are lazy, but that they are too few altogether, and par- 
ticularly so in industrial districts.—Yours, etc., 

J. E. Srratron, M.D. 

Bermondsey, February 23rd, 


[Without prejudice to any reply which our contributor may wish 
to make we would suggest that Dr. Stratton is surely in error 
in saying that “ those who have not chosen a doctor are simply 
those who have not required treatment.” Is it not common 
knowledge that a great many insured persons prefer to pay and 
are paying for their medical attendance in the old ordinary way, 
in the belief—which cannot be said to be entirely unfounded— 
that as private patients they will secure better attention than as 
panel patients ? No one knows, of course, exactly how many of 
these people there are, but they must represent a considerable 
proportion of the 25 per cent. who have not chosen a doctor, 
and in so far as they do the panel doctors cannot be regarded, 
as Dr. Stratton suggests, as being “* responsible for the treat- 
ment ”’ of that 25 per cent.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE WINNING OF ULSTER 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—The exclusion of Ulster is not, as you suggest, only “ the 
end of the threats of armed resistance” ; it can be made “ the 
cradle of a new Ireland.” No statesman would willingly commit 
the error of suspending justice because its course was impeded 
by the threat of armed resistance. But he would be no states- 
man who could not awaken to the truth that armed resistance 
was the possible extremity to which a united body of people 
would be driven in protesting against injustice. 

The injustice of casting out the Ulster Unionists from equal 
rights of citizenship under the direct control of a British Parliament 
might be partially palliated by a promise of redress at some post- 
poned date. But such a proposal is a fantastic trifling with a 
great Imperial problem, as well as a form of compromise suitable 
for children, but scarcely compatible with virile politicians. No 
man will put his head in the lion’s mouth on the assurance that it 
can be withdrawn voluntarily. 

The exclusion of Ulster would guarantee the sincerity of the 
“ssurance made by Mr. Asquith that the Home Rule Bill was the 
prelude to a general federal policy. In pursuance of such a policy 
Ulster would control its own domestic affairs if it so desired. It is 
as imaginary an objection to the autonomy of Ulster as to the 
unity of a British Parliament that it prevents the consummation 
of “ Ireland a Nation.” The nationality of Ireland can never be 
lost in any form of government. 

The Province of Ulster would be preferable to the four North- 
Eastern Counties as a federal unit. It would modify the sharp 
cleavage of religious opinion which would be symbolised in the 
isolation of the four counties. 

Representation based on population might give a majority to 
the Protestant electors in Ulster, but that position for the Catho- 
lics would be less intolerable, because less marked, than that of the 
Protestants in the Southern or in an undivided Irish Parliament. 

It is true that there is a large section of Ulster opinion opposed 
toany such compromise. There are extremists on both sides: 
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those who will take nothing but the Bill, and those who will accept 
nothing but its defeat. A lasting peace is to be preferred to 
ither. 

. The bitterness of the feeling against the present Bill is due to the 
undoubted political trickery which accompanies its progress. If 
by-elections are a barometer, they show recently that “ change,” 
in falling support, which Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, said was 
needed before he could moderate “ full-steam ahead.” The 

ple have never been consulted, and that is a much more serious 
fact than the arming of Ulster. Without a Second Chamber, 
armed with full revisory rights, no such Bill should reach the 
Statute Book until the jury of the people has given its verdict. 
The subject-matter is outside the usual routine of legislation ; it is 
as much a change in the Constitution as was the Parliament Act. 
It received a mandate from the people, but only accompanied by 
its preamble, and that mandate has not yet been honourably 
observed. The trickery of subverting the Constitution, under an 
Act cooked for the purpose, is what gives the Ulster people their 
strongest claim to consideration from statesmen of all ranks and 
conditions. Ulster’s “ assent to a trial of Home Rule” cannot 
justly be obtained from her until the people of the Union of 
which she now forms part have decided that it is her duty to try 
the experiment.—Yours, etc., 

Henry S. Keiru. 
Hamilton, N.B. 
February 24th. 

[We cannot see how any such partisan statement of the case 
as our correspondent offers can help matters at their present 
stage. If he really considers “ the lion’s mouth” a fair or a 
pertinent analogy, we cannot suppose that he is prepared for any 
sort of compromise. He speaks of those who will accept nothing 
but the defeat of the Bill as “‘ extremists” ; yet, apparently, his 
minimum demand is for a general election. He may or may not 
be right in holding that the people were not consulted on this 
subject at the Dollar Dictator election. But the fundamental 
fact of the present situation is that, owing to the terms in which 
the Parliament Act is drafted, a general election before the Bill 
becomes law would necessarily involve its defeat, no matter what 
verdict the electors gave ; for who can doubt that even if Mr. 
Asquith were returned to power and the Bill were sent up to the 
Lords again they would either reject it on some more or less 
plausible ground, or else amend it out of existence ? To demand 
a general election is, therefore, merely to brandish the Covenant 
once more—and what good can come of that ?—Eb. N.5.]. 


THE 1909 BUDGET AND THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your editorial notes of February 21st, you allege that 
the 1909 Budget as a whole is, in fact, Mr. Lloyd George’s one 
great and undoubted achievement, the foundation and the stay 
of his political fortunes. You condemn the Insurance Act for 
its continuing and increasingly manifest defects. May I be 
allowed to suggest that the reason for your remarks lies in the 
fact that you have made the Insurance Act and its effects a very 
special study. You are recognised experts on the question. 
You see its faults. You can measure its influence. Now the 
effect of the 1909 Budget has been very subtle. The injury 
which it has done to the country is probably appreciated at 
present only by those who are intimately acquainted with the 
building trade. The question which has to be answered—but 
which has not yet been satisfactorily answered—is just this. 
How is it that since the 1909 Budget and since the passing of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909, the housing con- 
ditions of the country have steadily grown worse until we are in 
sight of a house famine in many of our large towns as well as in 
the rural districts ?_ No one suggests that the Land Tax clauses 
of the Finance Act are the sole cause of the present house famine. 
But everyone in the building trade will tell you that they are the 
main cause. The builder cannot continue to build small houses 
unless people will invest in small house property. People have 
ceased to invest in small house property ; consequently, builders 
cannot build and a house famine is imminent. 

Small houses were the favourite investment of people who 
Saved a little money. The returns of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue prove this. In the case of persons who die leav- 
ing property of a less value than £1,000, nearly 40 per cent. of 
their property consists of land and house property, and this is 
mainly small house property. Why have they ceased to invest 
in this class of security ? The reason is not far to seek. As a 
rule, the investments of the thrifty are intended to benefit their 
widows and children. Perhaps the following cases will give your 





readers some indication as to why the Budget taxes of 1909 
have made investors shy of putting their savings into house 
property. 

In Glasgow a certain Miss Toye and Mrs. Cassidy inherited a 
small amount of house property. On April 3rd, 1912, they sold 
one house for a sum of £1,200, out of which they paid the expenses 
of the sale and paid off a mortgage of £1,000. On March 12th, 
1913, the Inland Revenue Commissioners served them with a 
valuation, putting the value of the property as £478. 

They then claimed a sum of £134 Increment Value Duty, on 
the ground that the ladies had sold the property for more than 
it was worth. The ladies did not possess £134 in the world. 
They appealed. The Government Referee upheld the tax and 
gave the Commissioners their costs, but he pleaded for mercy on 
the ground that had the ladies taken legal or expert advice they 
might have avoided payment of some of the tax by claiming a 
substituted site value on account of the mortgage. But there 
is more to tell. Had the ladies gone to the expense of legal or 
expert advice and claimed this substituted site value, it would 
have been of no use to them whatever. In a similar case (Hayllar 
v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue)—that is to say, where a 
claim for substituted site value was made in similar circumstances 
on account of a previous mortgage—the Master of the Rolls, in 
his judgment against the appellant, described this provision for 
the benefit of the owner as “ illusory, irrational and absurd,” 
and, in fact, of no benefit whatever to the owner, so that if the 
two ladies had gone to the expense of legal and expert advice 
it would have been absolute waste of money. 

Again, let us look at the case of the widow, Mrs. Catherine 
Walker. Here a claim for a large sum of Duty was made upon 
the sale of a small shop to her brother-in-law, Mr. J. B. Walker, 
for a sum of £650. The property was valued by the Government 
at £400, and Increment Duty was charged. Mrs. Walker took 
the case up to the Scottish Appeal Court and won it. The 
majority of the judges were of opinion that the Commissioners’ 
claim was illegal. Not content with this, the Government has 
appealed and the widow is now faced with the expense and trouble 
of an action in the House of Lords. These are not isolated cases. 
They are occurring throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. I could give you enough cases to fill your journal from 
cover to cover. 

It is by claims such as this that the meagre sum of £28,235 
Increment Value Duty received since the Act was passed has been 
squeezed out of the thrifty. The majority of these small owners 
are not in a position to pit themselves against a Government 
Department armed with the resources of the State. It is 
cheaper for them to pay than to fight. Is it surprising that 
the savings of the people, or any other savings, are not now 
being invested in house property? This is not the sort of 
taxation to which a man likes to subject his widow or his children. 

For my own part, I am convinced that the damage which has 
been inflicted on the country by the Insurance Act is as nothing 
to the widespread injury which the Budget Land Taxes and their 
administration has effected.—Yours, etc., 

THEeoporE G. CHAMBERS. 


8, North Street, Westminster. 
February 24th. 


[Even assuming that a serious house famine is imminent— 
and, as we pointed out in a previous discussion with Mr. Chambers, 
we do not think there is anything like adequate evidence of this 
at present—it does not follow that the increment duty is to be 
condemned. We can readily believe that a new departure of this 
sort has given rise to a good deal of hardship in individual cases 
and that some of this hardship might have been prevented by 
better drafting of the Act—never a strong point with Mr. Lloyd 
George. But if the building industry is seriously affected by the 
abstraction of one-fifth of the unearned increment due to rising 
site values, that only shows what an unhealthy state the building 
industry has been in. We should like to see not one-fifth but the 
whole of this speculative element removed. Doubtless that 
would mean a very serious dislocation of the industry for the 
time being, but in the long run we have no doubt that it would 
settle down on more legitimate lines and on a far sounder basis 
than it has ever had in the past. If, however, it should prove that 
the elimination of the speculative element involves also the 
elimination of the private investor, why should the public regret 
it? It would simply mean that the whole, or the greater part, 
of the housing industry would fall into the hands of public 
authorities and bodies of the type of the Co-partnership Tenants 
borrowing capital at a fixed rate of interest. One of the results 
of such a change would certainly be a marked decrease in the 
work of the Bankruptcy Court.—Eb. N.S.] 
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WHY NOT LOCAL GOVERNMENT? 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—(1) In your article “*‘ Why not Local Government?” you 
refer to the Old Age Pensions Act. Will you allow me, as one 
having had many years’ experience in Local Government, both as 
Councillor and Guardian and on the Pensions Committee, to 
say that I regard this Act as an unqualified success? This was 
partly due to the fact that the poorest class was included in its 
benefits, and partly because the pensions were, in the main, 
awarded by the Excise Officers; and Relieving Officers and 
Guardians and C.O.S. (as such) had nothing to do with them. 
In practice the share which the Town Council took in the adminis- 
tration was beneficial, especially as granting the pensions was no 
burden on the rates. 

(2) After assisting for many years in fruitless endeavours to 
induce a City Council to build cottages, and having helped in an 
equally barren effort for an early closing Order, I shall not be 
disposed to complain if the Central Government should them- 
selves build the cottages where they are most needed. But most 
certainly, if the scheme is to be successful, the rural cottages 
must be let at rents which the farm labourers can pay ; though 
the rents could be raised when a good minimum wage is paid. 

(3) The slowness of Local Authorities to move forward in 
housing, feeding hungry children, and many other matters is 
not only due to the fear which they share with their constituents 
that the rates will be raised, but to an honest belief in the doc- 
trines of 1834, and that any movement for the benefit of the 
poor will, in the long run, do harm. In these matters Parliament 
is ahead of the local bodies, though I trust that, by means of 
subsidy, inspection, and insistence upon a national minimum, it 
may be found possible to work through them.—Yours, etc., 

J. THEODORE Dopp. 


VOTELESS WOMEN AND THE SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I should like—as one who has had some small personal 
knowledge of both wings of the Suffrage movement—to express 
my general agreement with Mrs. Webb’s thesis that the “* voteless- 
ness of women is tantamount to a rapidly spreading Socialism 
from one end of Great Britain to the other.”” At the same time, 
may I say that the example she gives—the support given by the 
National Union to the members of that Party which can be 
relied upon with absolute safety to support a capitalistic and 
reactionary Government whenever it is in danger from an equally 
capitalistic and reactionary Opposition—is unfortunate, although 
it does not affect the general truth of her argument. 

What grieves me about Mr. Brown is the appalling ignorance, 
both of Socialism and the Suffrage movement, that is apparent 
in his letter. As regards the latter, he seems to be totally unable 
to appreciate that women are demanding political as a means to 
economic enfranchisement. I have sat on scores of Suffrage 
platforms and heard women, without knowing that they were 
advocating Socialism, put forward arguments, based upon their 
own personal observations and experience, for the economic 
enfranchisement not of a sex, not even of a class, but of a nation. 
Ignorance and apathy are the great obstacles to Socialism, and 
the Suffrage fight is rapidly curing women of both. It is also 
teaching them that neither the party system nor the present 
manifestations of ** law and order ”’ are the least worthy of respect, 
both necessary lessons before progress can be made towards 
Socialism. 

As regards Socialism itself, does Mr. Brown imagine that it is 
possible to achieve it, or even to lay its foundations, without 
equality between the sexes? He says that the Daily Herald 
is ridiculous because in one column it jeers at the House of 
Pretence and at political action and in another weeps over the 
votelessness of women. If that is so, is it any less ridiculous for 
it to advocate the return of Rebel candidates to Parliament ? 
He says that men have found the vote a barren blessing. Is it 
not possible that this is as much the fault of the men as of 
the vote ? Does he realise that the vote is a weapon that has two 
edges, marked “ for’ and “ against”? ? He trots out the hoary 
piece of advice about the “ economic organisation of women.” 
Does he consider the formation of a Trade Union for mothers, 
with a strike policy, as practical in the present decade? Is he 
aware that those women who are organised are insistent in their 
demand for the vote ? And does he think that such questions as 
housing, education, and public health can be adequately dealt with 
either by Trade Unions or by men without the help of women ? 

Finally he asks whether the Fabian Society, the I.L.P., and the 
B.S.P. have received large numbers of feminist recruits. Why 


should they? Does Mr. Brown regard any of them as a live 
political force to-day? And have they given the women any 
practical assistance worth mentioning? It was only in the 
teeth of its own executive that the Fabian Society was able to 
find out that when the Labour Party said “ franchise ” it didn’t 
mean “ vote”! The Daily Herald, on the other hand, which is 
a live political force, has received considerable feminist support. 
—I am, yours, etc., H. J. Gru.espr. 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
February 23rd. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—From Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s second notice of A Mia- 
summer Night's Dream, as interpreted by Mr. Granville Barker, 
I understand him to hold that greater prominence has been given 
in this presentation to the dramatic than to the poetic qualities 
of that play. He bases this conclusion partly on a consideration 
of the character of Puck as presented by Mr. Calthrop. I agree 
with him that the traces of the romantic beauty which, in 
Shakespeare’s play, seem to have been borrowed from Ariel, and 
given to Puck, have been subdued if not eliminated in the 
Puck of Mr. Calthrop ; but, I protest, that is no reason why Mr. 
MacCarthy should deprive Mr. Calthrop of the most elementary 
sense of poetry, that of rhythm, by representing him as saying 
to Oberon: “T’ll put a girdle round the earth in a minute.” 
Such a rendering is neither metrical nor accurate. Both Puck and 
Mr. Calthrop said: “I'll put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes.” 

Quite apart from the atrocious mangling of the lines caused 
by Mr. MacCarthy’s version, I submit that no critic should be 
allowed thus to “ speed up ” any of Shakespeare’s characters or 
any other living being. It amounts to gross sweating.—I am, 
yours, etc. F. W. Huppack. 


I have never had a child- 


. 
Miscellany 
A FINISHED MAN 
I.—CuiLpnoop. 
HAVE never been a child. 
I hood. 

Warm and fair days of puerile intoxication: long 
serene days of innocence: surprises at the daily discoveries 
of the Universe. What can they be? I don’t know them, 
or I can’t remember them. I heard about them, afterwards, 
from books. I guess them now in the boys I see. I was 
past twenty when I first felt and experienced them in myself, 
in one of those happy moments of armistice or abandonment. 
Childhood is love, is joy, is thoughtlessness ; but I always see 
myself in the past, always secluded, sad and meditating. 

From earliest years I have always felt myself tremendously 
alone and different—why, I don’t know. Perhaps it was 
because my people were poor, or was it because I wasn’t 
born like the others ?_ I don’t know. I only remember that 
a young aunt, when I was six or seven, gave me the nickname 
of “ Old Man,” and that all my relations accepted it. In 
fact, I used to spend most of my time serious and thoughtful. 
I spoke very little even with other boys. I couldn’t stand 
praise or compliments. Petting made me furious, and I 
used to prefer the solitude of the most remote corners of our 
poor dark little house to the romps of my school companioas. 
I was what ladies call “a difficult child,” and poor folk 
** toad.” 

They were right. I must have been, and was, terribly 
anti-pathetic to everyone. I remember perfectly that I used 
to feel this antipathy, and that it used to make me more timid 
and more peevish than ever. If by chance I found myself 
with other boys I scarcely ever took part in their games. I 
liked to remain apart, looking at them with these green and 
serious eyes of mine, like a judge and an enemy. It was not 


envy, but rather scorn that I used to feel in these moments. 
Even then I had begun my warfare with mankind. 


I tried 
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them, and they hated me. 
used to jeer and some to laugh at me. 


anv harm, as if I were an alicn. 


rudcly and sourly every question they put to me. 


laughed and drank ; 
delicate ashes, crackled. 
glasses. 
events and the scandals of the weck. 


headache and heartache. 
far away from everyone. 


house door. 


to betray someone. 
which led into a small backyard. 


to purify me, t 

and Sundays. 

and comments—‘* What a badly bred boy !” 
Yet it is true: I have never been a child. 


in these days the best of my life was within me. 
ego and of a world reconstructed through my ego. 
other joy or refuge. 
disagreeable. 


brain. 
separation rendered me still stranger. 


would pull my curls or report me to the masters. 
the country, and even in my grandfat her’s villa, the peasant 
bovs used to throw stones at me, though I never did anyone 
My relations only used to 


bellowed amidst the blue smoke of the paternal cigars. 
the buzz of that economical and idiotic festival gave me 
I felt myself a stranger there and 

As soon as I could J slipped 
unobserved through the door and felt my way carefully along 
the damp wall down the long dark passage that led to the 
There I felt my little solitary heart beat 
vehemently, as if I were about to do something criminal or 
In that passage there was a glass door 
I opened it a little and I 
stood listening to the sound of the water falling tired and 
melancholy on the bricks and the puddles. It seemed to come 
down without enthusiasm, without any burry, but with the 
slow, hateful obstinacy of something that will never end. 
the darkness I listened to it, my face cold, my cyes all wet, 
and if through the chink a drop happened suddenly to splash 
on my skin I felt happy, as if that capricious drop had come 

draw me elsewhere, away from the houses 
But a voice recalled me to light and suffering 


“old man” and a “ toad,” thoughtful and peevish. 


of life I began to taste, if not to understand, the 
sweetness of that infinite and indefinable melancholy which 
will find no outlet or consolations, but which consumes itself, 


to escape from them, and they neglected me. I did not love 
Outside the gardens some 
At school they 
In 


pet me and to ask me to sce them when they couldn’t avoid 
it, so as not to show a too marked partiality for the others. 
But I used to see through their hypocrisy and their apparent 
effort, and I used to hide myself and be silent and answer 


One memory more than all others is burnt into my mind. 
Those damp Sunday evenings of November and December, 
in my grandfather’s house. The hot wine in the middle of the 
table, in a soup-tureen, under the large oil lamp, the tray of 
roast chestnuts by him, and all the family—uncles and aunts 
and cousins galore—sitting round with flushed faces. 

The patriarch, white-haired and witty, seated by the fire, 
the logs, already covered by fine 
There was a clink of plates and 
The shrill voices of the maiden aunts retailed the 
The boys laughed and 


All 


I have been an 
Even 
Even in 
these days, cut off from love and joy, I used to huddle myself 
up and hide within myself in the solitary rumination of my 
I had no 
The others did not like me and hatred 
condemned me to a solitude which made me sadder and more 
Sadness froze my heart and stimulated my 
Diversity detached me even from my nearest, and 
In those beginnings 


virile 


' without a purpose, creating little by little that habit of an 


more from men. 
never remember being a child. I can sce 


smile, without a burst of genuine joy. 
pale and astonished as in my first photograph. 
the frames of the dead. 


nobody is looking at him. 








The photo is torn in half, just beneath the heart. 
small, dirty and faded ; the cardboard edges are black like 
The pale face of a dreaming child is 
gazing towards the left, and one feels that there on the left 
The eyes are sad, a little deep- 


inner life, solitary and selfish, that separates us more and 
No, I have never known childhood. I 
myself again, 
always savage and brooding, solitary and silent, without a 
I can see myself still 


It is 


In 





set—they have not come out well ; the mouth is kept shut, 
the lips a trifle overlapping so as not to show the teeth. 
The only beautiful thing, the soft curls, long and wavy, 
fall over the sailor jackct. 

Mother says it is me when seven years old. It may be. 
This half of a portrait is the only proof I have of my child- 
hood. But do you think this looks like the photo of a child ? 
This little washed-out spectre, that averts his eyes, that won’t 
look at anyone? One can see directly that those eyes are 
not meant to reflect the blue sky : they are grey and cloudy 
by nature. One can easily see that those cheeks are white 
and pale and that they will be always white and always pale. 
Only effort or shame will make them red. And those lips so 
firmly closed are not made to smile, to speak, to pray, to ery. 
They are the tightly closed lips of one who will suffer without 
weak, annoying complaints. 

In this photograph, torn in half and all faded, I find again 
the dead soul of those days and the delicate face of the 
* toad,”’ the scowl of the “ pees ish child,”’ the quict sadness of 
the “old man.” And my heart aches for thinking of all 
those dead days, of those endless vears, of that shut-in life, 
of that sadness without reason, of that incradicable yearning 
for other skies and other companions. 

No, no, that is not the photo of a child. I repeat, I never 
had a childhood. 

Il.—Deatu. 

Who said I must die? Die? That means that I, too, 
must, all of a sudden, stop breathing, seeing, moving, 
suffering. Must I do what others do, what all do? All 
men die. Thank you so much. Does this seem to you 
a good reason ? Let him who likes die : I am J, not anyone 
else. 

But no. I say there must be some mistake, some colossal 
misunderstanding. Wherefore should I, like any other 
nobody, disappear in this stupid manner? Do you not know 
that I carry a whole world within myself ? Do you not know 
that if I dic everything ceases to exist—the rain which drops 
upon and glances off the leaves, the beautiful sun which 
burns the skin, the green and white lawn which is turned into 
shadowy billows when the wind caresses it, the great blue 
sky, the calm white oxen, the Madonnas set in gold in the 
recesses of the dark churches, the despairing song of a 
deserted sweetheart, the jewels which flash at night from the 
shop windows under the reddish blaze of the electric lights— 
all these will dic when I cease to exist. 

The world with its beauty and its horror, its bodies and its 
ideas, all of it is here in me. If I were to die it would all be 
annihilated. 

What do you mean? Shall I, like everyone, become a 
clammy body, an evil-smelling corpse, an abode of worms, 
a handful of ashes, or a little mud ? How should I imagine 
such an end for myself? Can it be that the world will 
suddenly die when I die ? Is it fair that all that I carry in 
my brain and in my heart, all this web of endless thoughts 
and memories, of terrors and images must end, cease for 
evermore ? How can I think of the world continuing if I 
cannot conceive it with my own thought ? 

Get away, insidious and malignant deceivers, beasts of 
prey all hungry for the dead. I cannot die—I will not die 
—I shall never dic ! 

Do you think life is precious to me because I am happy, 
contented, full of money and comforts ? Not in the least ! 
I am the most unfortunate and miserable of men. I have 
neither love, nor riches, nor friends. I am neither strong nor 
beautiful. I have known few joys in this world and have 

rarely enjoyed myself. I have often wept and nearly always 
suffered. Yet I do not want to die; certainly not. I want 
o live some more, I want to live always. 
It is quite useless, O priest, for you to promise me other 
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lives in other worlds ; lives more beautiful, more serene, more 
luminous. I don’t believe inthem. I know nothing of them. I 
don’t want your happiness. I know this world. This earth 
and this ugly, troubled, sombre life is what I want and ask to 
have for ever. As long as I may see the sky, even though it 
be through half a window ; as long as I may hear a bird sing 
on aspring morning. 1 want all the misery, the anxiety, the 
melancholy of this sorrowful life of mine just that I may see 
a child and a woman laughing together, just that I may write 
a few words for those who love me, just that I may follow the 
quivering shadow of a tree upon a wall all white with the 
splendour of the August moon. 
GIOVANNI PAPINI 
(Authorised translation—from the book 
‘“* Un Uomo Finito ’—by Arundel del Re). 


THE LAST MAN 
(4 FRAGMENT) 


HROUGH golden evening like an eastern sage 
He pondered o’er the rose who, for no wage, 
For no dull purpose of utility, 
Delights to bloom and wither and to be 
A passing loveliness, a radiant health, 
Rich with the Soul’s unmerchantable wealth ; 
And then he spoke : “ Yea, ’tis enough to grow, 
To feel great passions stir us, and to know 
Power through defeats and sorrows ; to create 
Beauty and nobleness. For surely Fate 
Is child of time and space, whose little reach 
Touches not Spirit, nor in Spirit’s speech 
Are any words for these, for Spirit exceeds 
The scope of things material, nor heeds 
The ways of memory and oblivion 
Or transience and survival: all are gone, 
Straws on a spate. Therefore I turn again 
Serene into the dust, for, last of men, 
Here in the ancient Eden I have stood 
And viewed man’s life and seen that it was good.” 


O blackened trunk of a tempest-ruined tree ! 
O monument to dead nobility ! 

Alone and brooding far into the night 

The figure stood in darkness on the height— 
Lone, adamantine image, dumb and gaunt. 
The owls were loud about their ancient haunt, 
And nightingales in forests far behind 

Called to the buried passions of mankind. 


And he who leaned across the bars of space 

Heard all and wept and turned away his face. 

And soon it was forgotten that on the crust 

Of one small mote in the swarming starry dust 

A fever spread, which for a little span 

Flourished and waned and bore the name of Man. 
Martin D. ARMSTRONG. 


A FAREWELL 


NCE every week the train runs from Sandstone to 

Mt. Magnet. At Mt. Magnet it connects with the 

express to Geraldtown, and so escapes towards 
civilisation. Once every week the greater part of the popula- 


tion of Sandstone make their way over the split heat- 
radiating earth, under the hollow burning sky, down to the 
railway station, and there stand in groups and clusters to 
watch the departure of the train, like some swarm of migra- 
tory insects who would be off, but are constrained by a 
force stronger than their instinct. The train, with its comings 
and goings, marks the history of the town; it is the link 
between present hardships and endeavours and the hoped-for 
realisation of desires, between illusions and the death of 
illusions. Its arrival gives a break to the week’s monotony, 
and there is no small excitement and sensation to see the 
rusty old engine irritably getting up steam to pull those 
three dilapidated coaches away across the barren expanse of 
inhospitable land, away across the arid and parched desert, 
away towards the sea. And those who watch the train go 
out know that at the sea the men in the carriages will board 
steamers and sail back to the world, to pleasures, to change 
of company, to theatres and music-halls, to women and 
all that makes life vivid, seductive, and possessing. 

The town of Sandstone may now be large and prospering 
or it may be a deserted heap of corrugated iron, twisted and 
grotesque relics of the civilisation that pushed it forth, 
Townships grow and die quickly where there is gold. When 
1 knew it it was like many other prosperous mining centres, 
flat and desolate, with dull rows of ugly houses, an iron 
hotel, and several stores that sold things at exorbitant 
prices. Its one architectural feature was a framework on 
which were raised two huge iron tanks. These contained the 

yater supply, pumped and stored there against the inevitable 
droughts. The streets that stretched ladder-like between the 
flat and squalid buildings were four to six inches deep in 
powdered dust ; dust that covered the boots and leggings and 
even the faces of the men, and blew up into the houses, 
floated in the sunbeams, and clung in thin layers to every 
window-pane and every piece of furniture. Beyond the 
town stretched waste land scattered with kerosene tins, 
broken bedsteads, bicycles, and other scrap-iron. Among this 
heterogeneous collection of human refuse wandered goats 
and donkeys, here and there picking up a scant living on 
what they could find, and often nibbling the paper labels 
from jam-tins and soap-boxes. Upon this desolate scene the 
sun beat down from a fervid and cloudless sky, no longer a 
friendly god, as we know him in Europe, bringing life and 
the stirring of sap, but a fierce, inimical genie blazing cruelly 
upon the earth and withering all green things. Under the 
roof of the hotel the fans swayed continually to the buzz of 
numberless flies that blackened the walls and died clinging 
to the festoons of coloured paper arranged by the host for 
the zesthetic encouragement of his guests. In this town men 
lived, sweated, drank, and grew rich; and then when they 
had made sufficient money (and who in the goldfields ever 
makes sufficient money ?) they would return to civilisation, 
go down to the railway station, find a place in one of the 
carriages, and be seen off with feelings mingled of hope and 
despair by those who remained behind, and who watched 
with swollen, bloodshot eyes the train disappear into the 
desert. 

I and my companion had made our way into Sandstone 
from the back country where we had been working among 
the aborigines. We stayed two days in the town and then 
went down to find our places in the train that was to convey 
us back to the world in which existed baths, clean clothes, 
and other dreamt-of luxuries. While we were waiting 
for the start a young man ran up rather breathless and 
excited. 

“* Are vou the two Englishmen,” he said, ‘“* who have come 
in from the bush and who have been staying at the native 
camp? I have only just heard of your arrival, else I'd 
have been round before to see you. I was afraid I’d miss 
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you. I’m so glad I haven’t. There’s still time for a bit 
of a talk. The train doesn’t start for half an hour.” 

He was a youth who at once reminded me of a race- 
meeting. He was the only man I saw in Sandstone who 
was neatly dressed. He wore a starched collar and European 
clothes, tight-fitting trousers, gaiters and yellow leather 
boots, all of which were covered with red dust. I guessed 
that he had been once a dandy. He was obviously English 
and not Colonial-born. I saw him at a glance as the pro- 
duct of a public school and knew what sort of a home he 
had come from. We talked for a short time about our 
work among the natives; then I asked him about his own 
interests. 

“I’m always glad, you know, to see any Englishmen who 
come by this way. It’s a solitary, out-of-the-world place 
this to stay in, and it’s difficult for a man living alone to 
keep up his standards. These Australians are very yood 
fellows, but different from the people at home, and I’m 
always pleased to see an Englishman when he comes by.” 

“ What’s your job here ? ” asked my friend. 

“ Well, by rights, I’m an engineer. I was at Edinburgh 
University before I went through the shops—-got a second 
class. What I’m really keen on is dynamos; but, you 
know, there are such a lot of engineers in England, it’s 
difficult to get a start. I thought I'd come out to the 
Colonies, where I heard there were plenty of jobs to be got ; 
but it’s as difficult here as anywhere. I had an introduction 
toa man in Perth. He’s looking out for a job for me. In 
the meanwhile I’m in a temporary place here.” 

“ What are you doing ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, I'm at Harris’s store, and just sell sugar and that 
sort of thing.” He brushed some of the dust from his 
sleeve. “I can chuck it any day I like, you know ; but the 
pay is good, and when one is in a place and there’s no par- 
ticular reason to go away one just stays on.” He paused 
for a moment, and then, in a different tone: ‘*‘ Of course, 
I often think I won’t stand it any longer, and when I see 
this old train go out I tell myself that the next time it goes 
I'll go in it. And I will go before long. It’s not the sort 
of place for a man to stay in. It’s a waste of life.” My 
eyes met his, and quickly avoided them. “ And yet one 
gets accustomed to it,”’ he added. 

“How long have you been here ? ” 

“ Well, it’s eighteen months now. I never thought I’d 
stay as long when I came. You see what sort of God- 
forsaken place it is, and it isn’t as if there was anything to 
do here. When I first came I thought I’d be able to live 
something of the life I'd been accustomed to. I made a 
little golf-course out at the back and used to play on Saturday 
afternoons. In the winter it wasn’t so bad, but in summer 
the dust is so deep I could hardly see the ball, and it was so 
frightfully hot in the sun. Of course I had to give it up.” 

The overwhelming innocence of the young man was 
pathetic. To fancy that he could play golf in Sandstone 
among those rough miners. “Is there any sort of amuse- 
ment you can find here ?”’ Lasked. “ 1 can hardly imagine 
that walking can be much fun.” 

“On Saturdays I and two other Englishmen who are 
here go out on ponies kangaroo-hunting ; out towards the 
break-away country there is usually a kangaroo to be found. 
Sometimes one or two of the Australians come with us, 
but for the most part they think it damned folly riding 
about in the sun, and don’t mind telling us so,” he added, 
witha laugh. ‘ But, then, what’s one to do ?’ 

It was difficult to know how to sympathise, he was so 
obviously a lost dog; but I wanted him to tell me more of 
his life. After a short pause he went on. 

_ “Yes, there are two clerks at the bank. They are here 
in the same sort of way as I am, just putting in time. One 








of them has a house and we meet there twice a week and play 
bridge. We often talk of going back to Perth, and any time 
we may go. Nothing will induce me to spend another 
summer here.” 

“When you take up engineering again won’t you find 
yourself rather rusty ?” I suggested. “ Eighteen months 
is a long time to drop out of work of that sort.” 

“Oh! I don’t know—I’ll pick it up again all right. I 
won’t leave it much longer. I’ve had cnough of this place.” 
He was silent and looked along the track, where the bulging 
iron rails crawled over a slow rising of dusty red earth and 
disappeared in the desert. “I do envy you fellows,” he 
said. “* Why, you’ve only been here two days and you're 
off already.” 

A whistle blew, warning us to take our places, and I 
became occupied in the fate of our cook and the question 
whether he, together with the guns and dogs, were on the 
train. When I returned to the carriage there was nothing 
to be seen of the young man. He had disappeared without 
farewell or handshake. Then, as we slowly began to move 
away, bumping heavily over the ill-laid rails, he rushed up 
to the window, breathless and hot, and thrust into our 
astonished hands a large silver-mounted sheath-knife- 
such a knife as one buys in gunsmiths’ shops in Fleet Street 
for use in the Colonies—one of those things that, together 
with the outfits they supplement, are seldom used. 

“* Good-bye, you men!” he blurted out. “ Glad to have 
seen you—awflully glad to have seen you. Take this thing, 
will you? It’s no good to me. You may find a use for 
it. Good-bye!” 

He was gone hefore I had time to say a word, leaving us 
astonished, looking at his gift. It was a good knife, well- 
mounted and of fine steel. I guessed at what possibilities 
it might at one time have stood for—all the young dreams 
of a romantic and exciting life, the life so many boys fable 
of, rich with innumerable and extravagant hopes. 

“ That’s his good-bye,” I said to my friend. “ He'll 
never get back now, and he knows it.” 

** What will you do with the thing ? ” 

“IT don’t know. Keep it, I suppose.” 

** Do you think he’s watching the train out ? ” 

** No, not to-day—poor devil! I’m sorry for him.” 

“Yes.” My friend drawled the word. “There are 
plenty of that sort. He wasn’t worth much, anyhow.” 

“a 

The train laboured up the hill, stirring as it went a cloud 
of red dust on either side. 

“Look at that flag there!” exclaimed my friend. “1 
believe it’s part of his golf-course.”’ 

“Yes, so it is—I wonder if, under any possible conditions, 
he mightn’t have been some use.”’ 

E. L. Grant Watson. 


Drama 
THE TYRANNY OF TEARS 
ie Tyranny of Tears was first performed in 1899; 


it has just been revived. _ I wish there was a recipe 

for criticising plays of this sort. It is difficult to 
praise them according to their deserts without appearing to 
be insufferably condescending. What one has got to say is 
something like this: “It is a nice little play, and in its 
inconspicuous little way it offers a pleasant entertainment 
to unexacting people, especially when it is so well acted as 
it is by Miss Irving, Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, Mr. Robert Lor- 
aine, Mr. Fred Kerr and Mr. Alfred Bishop at the Comedy 
Theatre.” It is unpleasant writing like this, as though one 
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were a blazing sun of intellect oneself and the dramatist a 
farthing dip shining modestly in a world of semi-darkness, 
but I cannot say a word more without getting the scale of 
praise all wrong. It leaves the impression, too, that it is very 
easy to write a play as good as The Tyranny of Tears ; but if 
it were, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh would not be revivingit. His 
desk would in that case be full of new plays as neat and 
trivial and taking, and The Tyranny of Tears would by this 
time be buried deep beneath them. No, it is as clear that Mr. 
Haddon Chambers’ comedy must be above the average as it 
is that it is eminent only in a very ordinary class of comedies. 
It will prove commonplace, even painfully commonplace, 
to those who, when they buy a novel or a seat in a 
theatre, expect to be lent a sharper pair of eyes with which 
to see life than they ordinarily carry in their heads. But 
on the other hand, it cannot fail to be pleasing to those who 
like to see life reflected in fiction as a very simple affair, to 
see it unsteadily and in little bits. 

What an extraordinary world, what a fantastic world, 
the conventional world of fiction is! While one side 
of my brain was taking everything that was happening on 
the stage as a matter of course, the other was gaping all the 
time with astonishment. What strange human beings ! 
How far stranger really than Ibsen characters, who are, 
however, sometimes decidedly odd! It is above all a world 
in which you cannot imagine intimacy between people, 
either between husband and wife or between friends. Per- 
haps there really is such a world, and it is not an invention. 
Listen to people talking, and one may be tempted sometimes 
to think so. There are people who give one the impression 
of thinking they have intimate relations with others, when 
anybody who has any idea of what intimacy is knows that 
they have only old acquaintances. That is to say, they 
think and feel privately about things quite differently from 
the way in which they talk about them to any living soul. 
This does not exclude the possibility of affection, far from it; 
but all that passes between them and those they live with 
are a kind of queer counters or symbols of good will, good 
sense or what not. And there are two kinds of literature 
—one written for the people who are most interested in the 
world as they think about it, and the other in the world as 
they talk about it. The former is incomparably the more 
exciting, various, complicated world, and it is these very 
qualities which make the other sort of people fight shy of 
admitting its existence ; it makes life altogether too damned 
exciting, various and complicated. 

I shall never forget the revelation it was to me when 
I discovered, contrary to my expectations, that the world 
was not divided into intelligent people and noodles, but that 
if the intelligent were making more capital than they had 
any business to, out of the fact that they were emphatically 
not noodles, the noodles, deep creatures, were deliberately not 
letting on to be a twentieth part as clever as they really 
were. What is sometimes interpreted as a dislike of realism 
or what not in the attitude of those whom now I may without 
offence denominate as towards ‘“‘ advanced ” 
literature, appeared to me suddenly as rather a shrinking from 
having the mask of stupidity torn from their own subtle 
penetration. All such books and plays are virtual challenges 
to the average man to admit the world of emotions and 
personal relations is like what he thinks it is. I am sure the 
private meditations of the average conventional man on 
himself, on his wife, on his children, on his friends, cn his 
business, are ruthlessly penetrating and horrifyingly un- 
conventional. But what he feels is, “it’s all very well 


noodles, 


thinking like this to myself, but if I speak out my thoughts 
or recognise them in other people, how on earth am I to go 
on handling life as though it didn’t bristle with diffieulties— 
after all the only practical comfortable way ? 


” 


Now, in 


The Tyranny of Tears we are in a world such as these per- 
spicacious noodles would persuade us they believe the actual 
world to be. A world in which people do not quickly under- 
stand and take the measure of each other. Mr.Parbury(success- 
ful novelist) has been married five years to an egotistical wife 
who gets her way by crying on every occasion when cajoling 
fails. She wants to isolate him and keep him quite to 
herself. The sudden return of an old friend, Mr. George 
Gunning, who is presented to us as a cynic, but is, of course, 
a man with a heart of gold, wakes him up to a situation 
which he would, of course, have grasped, with all the per- 
spicacity of noodles, during the first six weeks of marriage. 
Mr. Parbury determines not to yield to the tyranny of tears 
next time. He does, however, give up his week’s yachting 
with Gunning, but when his wife insists on his dismissing 
his efficient secretary, Miss Woodward, and refuses to state 
the reason, he kicks. (Mrs. Parbury has caught her kissing 
Mr. Parbury’s photograph.) And when he refuses his wife 
leaves the house. Gunning and Parbury sit up till three 
drinking whisky and having a good crack about it. The 
next morning they are chippy and cross, and Mr. Chudleigh 
gets a good deal of fun out of their breakfast and bad 
temper. Parbury does dismiss his secretary for fear of 
compromising her by allowing her to remain in the house 
during the absence of Mrs. Parbury—at least, he suggests 
she should only come in the daytime, and when she breaks 
down and refuses to tell him the eause of her quarrel with 
his wife, he concludes from her manner, as Mrs. Parbury did, 
as we, the audience, did, that she is in love with him. Where- 
upon he behaves with that chivalry which is always in these 
circumstances _ slightly ridiculous, delicately removing 
from his button-hole the rose she had previously given him, 
and placing it on the table. He dismisses her for good. 
Meanwhile the cynic Gunning has been falling in love with 
her, and though she has snapped at him whenever he made 
advances, before she leaves he woos and wins her. This 
last scene is very cleverly conducted to its foreseen end. We 
discover (in order that the end may be as happy as possible 
—and why shouldn’t it be indeed in light comedy ?) that 
she has never been in love with the novelist at all, but that 
the kiss imprinted upon his photograph was an impulse of 
maternal pity, prompted by seeing him so henpecked. 
Hyacinth Woodward’s snubbing of Mr. Gunning is quite 
plausibly explained by her confession before she accepts him 
that she thought he was pitying her; for she is a girl with 
a good deal of pride. 

The best way of summing up on this play is to say that 
within the narrow limits its conventions allow the character 
drawing is good, the situations handled neatly, and the 
humour as good as it could be without going further than an 
inch or two into human nature. Certainly the actors and 
actresses put all the finesse into the characters which they 
were capable of sustaining. 

It is the sort of play in which it somehow lends a glamour 
to a character (in this ease Gunning) to introduce him as 
having been twice round the world; in which it comes 
natural for one friend (in this case Parbury) to say to the 
other, referring to sone deed of heroism, “* I heard of you 
doing an ordinary, manly, commonplace English sort of 
thing. Why did an old eynic like you do it ?” ; and for the 
other to reply, ‘‘ Oh, impulse ” ; a play in which a husband 
can say to his wife, “in many ways you are the best little 
woman in the world,” and then go off, with equal sincerity, 
into a terrific indictment—you have taken from me friends, 
freedom, spirit, hope, work, energy, ete. ; in short it is the 
sort of play in which human nature is as simple as people 
who do not choose to talk about what they know would like 
everybody to believe they think it. 

Desmonp MacCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS about to resume the discussion of the economic 
position of authors, a question very near to my 
heart . . 

§ 2. 
when Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book, An Englishman Looks 
at the World (Cassell, 6s. net), reached me and drove every- 
thing else out of my head. In common with most other 
intelligent people, I read Mr. Wells with mingled feelings. 
Sometimes when I am reading him I hammer the table with 
my fist and exclaim aloud, “ By God! sir, you are one of 
the greatest men alive,” and at other times I make remarks 
of another character. But I will say this: that, with the 
exception of his first book, Select Conversations with an 
Uncle (of which I possess a rare copy, which I shall sell when 
it is worth a large sum), there is none of his works that I 
ever found uninteresting. And even when I am feeling 
coolest towards him a new book from his pen will always 
compel me to put everything else aside until I have looked 
through it. 
* * * 

For even in the worst of his books—even in his last novel, 
The Passionate Friends—there are always long passages 
which none but he could have written and which stimulate 
one to think in a way no other contemporary literature 
does. Take this new volume. It is a collection of reprinted 
essays and newspaper articles, some of them (if I remember 
rightly) about six years old. Generally speaking, such 
things, unless they are purely literary in their appeal, are 
like last night’s dinner served up for breakfast. But the 
most topical of Mr. Wells’s articles is always redolent of the 
atmosphere of far-reaching speculation in which he lives ; 
and he cannot describe the most trivial incident without 
putting itin a setting, if not of eternity, at least of backward 
and forward centuries. Naturally, the book here and there 
bears marks of its origin. There are some passages stamped 
with the journalistic vice of loose and indefensible ad hoc 
statement. I doubt, for example, whether Mr. Wells’s 
comparison (when under the intoxicating influence of 
Blériot’s Channel flight) of the “ foreigner ” (an unscientific 
term) and the Englishman really represents his thoughts 
exactly : 

The foreigner is ahead of us in education, and this is especially true 
of the middle and upper classes, from which invention and enterprise 
come—or, in our own case, do not come. He makes a better class of 
man than we do. His science is better than ours. His training is 
better than ours. His imagination is livelier. His mind is more 
active. His requirements in a novel, for example, are not kindly, 
sedative pap; his uncensored plays deal with reality. His schools 
are places for vigorous education instead of genteel athleticism, and 
his home has books in it, and thought and conversation. Our homes 
and schools are relatively dull and uninspiring ; there is no intellectual 
guide or stir in them ; and to that we owe this new generation of nicely 
behaved, unenterprising sons, who play golf and dominate the tailoring 
of the world, while Brazilians, Frenchmen, Americans, and Germans 
fly. 

Is there really such a large public for belles-lettres in France ? 
Is Mr. Wells himself not an Englishman? Is not this 
“ flannelled fool” passage worthy rather of the ‘“ Gloomy 
Dean ” ? 

* * * 

But such blemishes are merely casual, and, generally 
speaking, whatever his subject, Mr. Wells’s brain is hard at 
work. My First Flight is a fine piece of imaginative jour- 
nalism ; The Contemporary Novel, an illuminating chapter 
of criticism ; and the essays on War, on Traffic, on Divorce, 
on Sociology, on Education, and on Doctors are all of them 
excursions in Mr. Wells’s most stimulating manner. Of 


the longer essays perhaps that on The Great State is the 
most satisfying. In this essay he presents very fairly 
(though, of course, with the tinge of his own predilections) 
a summary of human history and a classification of the 
various political views that at present command the adhesion 
of intelligent men. His description and placing of the 
Belloc-Chesterton view is especially good: sympathetic, 
but damning. And how admirably he puts the truth, never 
perhaps put so clearly before, that our chief need is know- 
ledge ! 

Had the world of 1850, by some wave of impulse, placed all its re- 
sources in the hands of the ablest scientific man alive, and asked him 
to produce a practicable paying electric vehicle before 1852, at best he 
would have produced some clumsy, curious toy, more probably he 
would have failed altogether ; and, similarly, if the whole population 
of the world came to the present writer and promised meekly to do 
whatever it was told, we should find ourselves still very largely at a 
loss in our project fora millennium. Yet just as nearly every man at 
work upon voltaic electricity in 1850 knew that he was preparing for 
electric traction, so do I know quite certainly, in spite of a whole row 
of unsolved problems before me, that I am working towards the 
Great State. 

+ * » 

The panoramic essay on America is as good as Mr. Wells’s 
own book on America; but the chapters on Labour Unrest, 
though full of incidental suggestiveness (there is, for example, 
that convincing plea for a year’s “labour conscription ’ 
for everybody), leave one as unsatisfied as they did when one 
first read them. Mr. Wells may have been justifiably angry 
when people said that he had offered Proportional Represen- 
tation as a panacea for the illsof the commonwealth. But, 
taken by themselves, these particular articles, which were 
read by a very large public, are, as to the remedies they 
offer, rather milk-and-watery compared with most of Mr. 
Wells’s political writings. Had he stuck to the mere vague 
demand for a “ national plan for our social and economic 
development which anyone may understand and which will 
serve as a unifying basis for all our social and political 
activities’ and which “can only come into existence as 
the outcome of a wide movement of inquiry and discussion,” 
he would have been safer. His allusions, some vague and 
brief, to Proportional Representation, copartnery, and 
garden cities made many people think that he had no other 
positive proposals in his mind. 

* * * 

The weakest thing in the volume is the chapter on the 
Endowment of Motherhood. Mr. Wells opens it by jeering 
at the Fabian Society for presenting the idea with “ a sort 
of minimising furtiveness as a mean little extension of 
outdoor relief.”” This perhaps settles the hash of the Fabian 
Society. But his own plan, when he comes to it, is enough 
to make any democrat stagger. What he suggests is that 
every mother should be endowed. That may be all right, 
but he goes on to say that the mothers belonging to 
“that excellent class which spends over a hundred a year 
on each child” should get an equivalent amount from 
the State, and people “of the class which spends five 
shillings a week per head on them” should get ebout 
five shillings. Did anyone say anything about pigeon- 
holes, regimentation, and the Servile State ? Or are visions 
about ? Classification on a vague hypothesis! Poor relief 
for the poor, lavish relief for the rich who (q.v. above 
passage about foreigners) play golf end domnate the 
tailoring of the world. Personally if there is any prospect 
of this system coming along I shall begin spreading rumours 
of my intention to spend three hundred a year on my heir’s 
education. Mr. Wells really ought not to have let that essay 
slip into the book unless he wants the plutocracy to take him 
to its arms as an Expert Adviser. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Custody of the Child. By Puir Gress. Hutchinson 
& Co. 6s. 


Katya. By Franz pe Jessens. Heinemann. 6s. 

A Lady of Leisure. By Ernet Sipewicx. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 6s. 

Life is a Dream. By Ricuarp Cure. Kegan Paul. 6s. 


I am not sure whether or not Mr. Philip Gibbs intended 
his novel to be a problem novel. The title of it indicates 
that he did, and there are one or two passages in it which 
also suggest that he did. This, for instance : 

I would rather see you dead than married to a wife who pays for 


herself. It puts a man into a false position. It robs him of all autho- 
rity. It gives a woman an independence which is not good for her. 


And this : 

I chose the Devil’s way, which is called Divorce. 

It is not a problem novel, however, in any intelligible sense 
of the term; that is to say, it does not set out a problem 
capable of being solved by any possible change of legal 
enactment or social re-arrangement. If problem there be 
in The Custody of the Child, it is one that could be solved only 
by a change in the human heart, and problems which can be 
solved only by changes in the human heart are problems 
not worth bothering about. If Mr. Philip Gibbs designed 
to show the malefic effects of economic independence upon 
woman’s character, he should have chosen for the demon- 
stration of his thesis a woman of a very different sort from 
that of his heroine here. He should have chosen a woman 
who was essentially good, and then let us see at work the 
debilitating and deteriorating influence upon her character 
of the possession of an independent income. That would 
have been a difficult thing to do convincingly, and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Gibbs realised the difficulty and avoided it. 
He has avoided it only by spoiling his case, if case he had in 
his mind. Beauty was not a woman essentially good or even 
goodish ; on the contrary,she was wanton in grain, and wanton 
would have been her ways whatever her economic circum- 
stances. On this point Mr. Gibbs is careful to leave us in no 
doubt whatever. We feel that her husband did not exaggerate 
a tittle when he said of her “* My kindness was thrown away on 
a light-of-love. The woman was vile to the core.”” And she 
herself in her last letter to her son put her finger accurately 
upon the spot when she wrote: “I was born bad.” For 
the rest, the story which presents the spiritual and emotional 
development of a boy from the age of six to three-and- 
twenty is interesting and well told. Unlike most stories 
which have the same theme, it contains no over-elaboration 
of analysis and few irrelevancies. It contains at least one 
really dramatic, tense, and poignant scene—that in which the 
father and mother, the good angel and the bad, contend for 
the soul of their son. 

Katya, M. de Jessens’ fascinating heroine, is not wanton 
in grain—she is a perfectly virtuous young woman—but she 
is something quite as destructive of the peace and happiness 
of men: she is coquetry incarnate. As a study of incarnate 
coquetry she is admirably done. When one first meets her 
she is a girl of seventeen in the Ukraine palace of her father, 
Prince Rilinski, a tricksy, enticing, bewildering girl, and one 
feels as strongly inclined to fall in love with her as did the several 
young men who were guests of her father at the time, and as 
did the hundred other men she met in the course of her career. 
These men, all distinctly individualised by M. de Jessens, 
differ widely from one another in character and tempera- 
ment, but the author makes no demand upon our credulity 
in representing them as one and all in love with Katya. He 
does ask us to believe a little more than we are able to 
believe, though, when he represents them as remaining in 





love with her for so many years. Love, as a rule, wants 
something more to feed upon than memory, and Katya 
provided her adorers with little less. M. de Jessens’ develop- 
ment of her is masterly—it dawns upon us as slowly as it 
dawned upon the fine fellow she married, and whom she 
loved as sincerely as she was capable of loving anything but 
herself, that she is as heartless as she is attractive ; and even 
then it is with reluctance that we find ourselves compelled 
to agree with him when, on the eve of his death, he said to 
her : 

‘** You have borne children, but you are barren, Katya. You care 
for Priluka, perhaps, and its memories—beyond that there is not a 
single deep or lasting feeling in you. You are clever—yes, clever as 
few women are—and you can do great things, as long as they are dra- 
matic and splendid. But your heart is little—little and poor, Katya. 

. . Five—six years more . . . still time to wreck the iives of some 
few more—as Petya Orloff's! . . . But when your youth is gone, if, 
then, I am no longer here, whom will you find to make a home for you ? 

What will you do when you are left alone ?” 
It was precisely characteristic of her that what she did when 
she was left alone was to marry the least desirable of the 
many adorers whom her charms had so long held in thrall. 

M. de Jessens has a real faculty for characterisation 
and a real power of vivid description. When his people talk 
one hears them talking; when they act one sees them 
acting. He has an intimate knowledge of men, women, and 
things Russian ; but he is not a Russian, which is perhaps 
why his novel contains no dreary passages, and is less de- 
pressing in tone than is the case when Russian men of letters 
write about themselves and one another. 

Miss Sidgwick’s story is told almost entirely in dialogue ; 
the dialogue is bright, entertaining, and lifelike—none of the 
talkers is a mere chatterbox—but at the same time it is 
highly elusive and allusive, and if you want to understand 
the characters, the psychology of them and their motives, 
you must follow that dialogue with pretty close attention. 
I think my attention must have lapsed somewhere, for I do 
not quite understand the true inwardness of that scene in 
the billiard room, the match of five hundred up, between the 
English doctor and the French marquis, upon which such 
tragic issues seemed to hang. The marquis was a prétendu 
for the hand of the heroine, Violet Ashwin, but he had been 
for some time doing his Gallic utmost to become the para- 
mour of her mother; his obvious efforts and the lady’s un- 
concealed response to them had, indeed, given rise to con- 
siderable scandal in their circle. The author suggests—at 
least, I think she does—that had Dr. Ashwin not beaten the 
French Lothario in that billiard match, his efforts would 
have been crowned with success. Every onlooker at the 
game seems to have been conscious or subconscious of what 
depended upon it. The situation stated thus baldly looks 
an absurd one; but then Miss Sidgwick does not state it 
baldly—she very subtly leads up to it. Even so, I do not 
understand it or believe in it, and yet I feel certain I should 
have understood it and have believed in it if Mr. Henry 
James had led up to it. There are one or two other incidents 
in A Lady of Leisure which I do not understand—among 
them why the most admirable and most interesting Alice 
Eccles married the monosyllabic gardener and, above all, 
why the super-intelligent Violet wanted her to marry him. 
But to understand apparently untoward things of that sort 
one must understand the heart of woman, and the heart of 
woman is the darkest of forests. Then there is that affair 
of Margery and the gardener, and Margery’s sudden fall 
flop into the arms of Sir Robert Brading. It is all rather 
puzzling, but quite entertaining, as the romance of youth— 
the author calls it that—is apt to be. 

I had read such highly eulogistic notices of Mr. Richard 
Curle’s former volume, Shadows Out of the Crowd, that I 
opened this one with lively anticipation. I was disappointed. 
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These stories have neither conspicuous faults nor conspicuous 
merits; the best of them is T'he Emerald Seeker, a variant 
of the theme of the late Mr. Grant Allen’s rather well-known 
story, The Reverend John Creedy. But the whole sting of 
Mr. Curle’s variant is in the tail of it; and, although the story 
is a short one, one seems to be a long time getting at the tail 
of it. There is also a certain repetition of motive which, as 
there are only nine stories in all, ought not to be. Oh, but 
I am forgetting The Look-Out—that is a really good, almost 
a powerful piece of work. It tells how a man, upon whose 
efficiency at a given moment depended the lives of several 
of his mates, failed at the critical instant, not because he 
was ill or had been drunk the night before, but just because 
he was temporarily, as one might say, out of sorts, and 
brought about a hideous catastrophe. 
Hupert Bianp. 


TO— 


Dedications: An Anthology of the Forms Used from the 
Earliest Days of Book-making to the Present Time. 
Compiled by Mary Exizasetn Brown. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


Nowadays, dedication is the work of a moment. You 
simply put “* To Dora ” or “ To Algernon,” or even “* To—,” 
and the thing is done—just one line of infinite suggestion 
amid the four fair, snowy margins of sacred and unspoken 
things. It was not ever thus. Up to and beyond the time 
when Dr. Johnson used to write dedicatory epistles for fellow- 
authors, to be signed by the fellow-authors’ names and to 
put money in their pockets, dedication was often a matter 
of bread-and-butter. The author appealed not so much to 
the public as to the patron. Genius went cap-in-hand to 
eash: the only alternative was for it to throw its cap over 
the windmills—a feat of higher athleticism. It was even 
more advisable in the spacious days to draw attention to the 
virginity of Elizabeth than once in Rome to remark upon 
the divinity of Augustus. Johnson’s letter to the Earl of 
Chesterfield (one of the greatest pieces of English prose in 
the age of England’s greatest prose) marks the change. 
Here conspicuously the insolence of rank is rebuked by what 
used to be called “the pride of conscious worth.” The 
appeal is transferred (implicitly and half-unconsciously) to 
the demos. 


Seven years, my lord, have now past, since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it at last to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of 


favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a Patron 
before. 


With similar bitterness, Johnson changed the word 
garret to patron in one of his satires, so that we get the famous 
couplet :— 


Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Pride, envy, want, the patron and the jail. 


What humiliations patronage implied we may learn also 
in Goldsmith, from the History of the Man in Black and from 
George’s experiences in the Vicar of Wakefield. But some 
patrons have deserved well of authors, and some have even 
had, in their turn, injustice meted out to them. The Earl 
of Halifax (Montagu), who with admirable foresight realised 
in the young author of Latin verses at Oxford a future 
Secretary of State, contrived to lay the foundations of 
Addison’s fortunes without burying him beneath the weight 
of the obligation. Yet we do not recall that fact in the noble 
lord’s favour a single time, for ten times that we turn upon 








our tongues the spiteful lines in which Pope derided him: we 
think of him, not as Halifax, but as “ full-blown Bufo.” 


‘ed with soft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand-in-hand in song. 


He paid some bards with port, and some with praise, 
To some a dry rehearsal was assign’d, 

And others, harder still, he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 
Dryden alone escap'd this judging eye : 

But still the great have kindness in reserve, 

He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 


This last line sums the constant complaint of authors : 
they ask for bread, it has been remarked, and are given a 
tombstone. Well, it is more dignified to be dead than to 
be fed out of a jewelled hand like a lap-dog. “* Great poets 
and great sages draw no prize ” with the idle rich. Fashion 
has always filled its drawing-rooms with lions who were 
prepared to roar as softly as sucking-doves ; but most real 
lions have a habit of retiring to the wilderness. Most, not 
all: Robert Browning was, of course, a great frequenter 
of drawing-rooms. But in going there he bated no jot of 
independence ; there is nothing but sincerity in his— 

British public, ye who like me not, 
(God love you !}—whom I yet have laboured for. 


Few, unfortunately, can afford this attitude. Authors, 
no longer the puppets of the aristocracy, too often become 
the hacks of the democracy—a more honourable servitude, 
but servitude still. 

Browning, despite his brusqueness, could be as graceful 
a courtier as any. We are glad Miss Brown has included in 
her various and delightful anthology the dedication of 
Balaustion’s Adventure to the Countess Cowper : 

If I mention the simple truth that this poem absolutely owes its 
existence to you. . . . I shall seem honest, indeed, but hardly pru- 
dent ; for how good and beautiful ought such a poem to be! Euripides 
might fear little; but I, also, have an interest in the performance ; 
and what wonder if I beg you to suffer that it make, in another and far 
easier sense, its nearest possible approach to those Greek qualities of 
goodness and beauty, by laying itself gratefully at your feet ? 


Miss Brown does not give us what in some ways is the 
noblest dedication in the world—the 


O lyric love, half angel and half bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire 


from the Ring and the Book. Nor can this be merely because 
it is not sequestered from the rest of the poem, for she does 
not hesitate to extract from Caxton’s prologue to Malory’s 
Morte Darthur his generous dedication of that work :— 

unto alle noble prynces, lordes and ladyes, gentylmen and gentyl- 


wymen that desyre to rede or here redde of the noble and joyous 
historye of the grete conquerour and excellent kyng Kyng Arthur. 


Caxton goes on to declare that the book 

treateth of the noble actes, feates of armes, of chivalrye, prowesse, 
hardynesse, humanyte love, curtosye and veray gentylnesse 
—which it truly does, for all Roger Ascham’s blunt denuncia- 
tion of it as a work 


the whole pleasure of which standeth in two special points, in open 
manslaughter and bold bawdry. 


The relation of the very greatest in the courts of the Muse 
to the great ones in the courts of princes is sometimes 
unfortunately obscure. Like “ sporting Kyd, and Marlowe’s 
mighty line,” Shakespeare aimed openly and steadily at 
tickling the ears of the groundlings: but what of the Earls 
of Pembroke and Southampton ? Miss Brown does well to 
juxtapose Shakespeare’s two dedications to the latter—of 
Venus and Adonis in 1593 and The Rape of Lucrece in 1594. 
Some have found in the increased affectionateness of the 
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latter a finger-post pointing them towards a solution of the 
sonnet-mystery. In 1593 the poet leaves the poem 

to your honourable survey ; and your honor to your heart’s content, 
which I wish may alwayes answer your owne wish, and the world’s 
hopeful expectation. 


In the following year he writes :— 
The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end. . . . What I 


have done is yours ; what I have to doe is yours, being part in all I 
have, devoted yours. 


But neither this nor anything else will solve us that most 
tantalising of all dedications, “* to the onlie begetter of these 
insuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.”’—a problem to us more insistent 
than even those urgent ones which Browne and Lamb found 
not beyond conjecture, “ what song the sirens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women.” 

Miss Brown’s book (by the way, there is a misprint in it 
on page 251: Mr. Masefield has not yet given us The Tragedy 
of Man) is obviously not for reading through at a sitting. 
The way to treat it is as follows: select your favourite 
dedications in your own mind, look them up in the index, 
then turn to them and enjoy them: thence browse on the 
adjacent passages, and dream along the trains of literary 
reverie they start. Orelse openatrandom. Sometimes, but 
rarely, you will come on a dull page: often you will find 
something interesting and revealing, if only because an 
author’s whole philosophy of life can not infrequently be 
discerned in the briefest dedication. 

Of all dedications in the book before us, or perhaps 
anywhere, the most touching is one written by Charles 
Lamb. In 1796 Mary Lamb, in a fit of insanity, killed her 
mother: later the same year Charles wrote to Coleridge : 
‘“* T am wedded to the fortunes of my sister and my poor old 
father.” In 1797 appeared Poems by Charles Lamb of the 
India House, thus dedicated :— 





The few following poems, creatures of the fancy and the feeling in 
life’s more vacant hours, produced for the most part by love in idle- 
ness ; are, with all a brother’s fondness, inscribed to Mary Anne Lamb, 
the author’s best friend and sister. 


THREE BOOKS ABOUT “THE LAND” 


The Pilgrimage of British Farming, 1910-1912. By A. D. 
Hau, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Times. Pp. 
452. Murray. 5s. net. 


An Agricultural Faggot: A Collection of Papers on Agri- 


cultural Subjects. By R. H. Rew, C.B.. Pp. 183. 
P. S. King. 5s. net. 
The Land and the Commonwealth, By T. E. Marks, 


Member of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
J. Hucu Epwarps, M.P. Pp. 314. 
5s. net. 


Introduction by 
P. S. King. 


These three books belong each to a different class. The 
first is a good book by a good writer, the second is a bad 
book by a good writer, and the third is a bad book by a bad 
writer. 

We will take the worst first. The author of this volume 
has attempted to secure what farmers call a catch-crop. 
“* When it was first announced that the Government proposed 
to deal with the Land Question,’’ Mr. Marks, as he tells us, set 
to work, and in ten months completed the book. It bears 


every evidence of its premature birth and reads as if it had 
been dictated to a typist and never properly corrected. On 
page 20 we find : 

“These figures were based on the New Domesday book 
issued in the year 1883, but they are practically the same to- 
day except where they have been bought out by millionaires 
some of whom are of American origin.”’ 


Such phrases as “‘ The object of the state should be aimed 
at ” are not infrequent, and everywhere the language is slap- 
dash and slipshod. Advocating drastic rating reforms, the 
author remarks: “ It is possible, however, that some conser- 
vative politicians would hesitate before adopting the pro- 
posals we have suggested.” It is, indeed, highly possible ! 
When he tells us that “‘ Many agriculturalists are compelled 
to allow their fields to remain inadequately cultivated 
because of the drop in the labour market,” he apparently 
refers to the scarcity of labour, but looseness of phrase in such 
cases becomes obscurity. 

Mr. Marks is a surveyor and manager of estates, and is an 
ardent advocate of everything which he imagines to be in the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In thirty-three 
short chapters he discusses every phase of the Land Question, 
from the Limehouse standpoint, but he overlooks the vital 
distinction between a speech and a book. On certain tech- 
nical matters, such as the law and custom of settled estates, 
the book contains information valuable to the average 
agitator, but the author’s use of words is so loose and his mis- 
statements are so numerous that the reader never feels 
secure. 

Mr. Rew calls his volume An Agricultural Faggot, and tells 
us that a faggot is a bundle of sticks gathered from various 
hedgerows, where many of them have long remained undis- 
turbed: he does not add that when ready for sale it is a 
bundle of dry old sticks from which the life has long ago 
departed, and which is fitted only for burning. His title is 
unhappily better than he intended. Mr. Rew is a distin- 
guished civil servant and statistician, and everything he writes 
is worth reading at the time: but this volume of reprints is 
altogether out of date. The articles appeared from 1888 
onwards, and as nearly everything in them is based on 
statistics, and these have not been revised, almost the whole 
of the book is without present appreciable value. Whoever 
now wants to know the extent of “ Combination amongst 
farmers ” in 1899, the progress of agriculture between 1846 
and 1896, the progress of co-operative selling up to 1896, the 
practice of selling cattle in 1888, rural migration up to 1892, 
and so on? One or two of the papers, especially that on 
*“* English Fairs and Markets,” have permanent interest, but 
even this would have been much more satisfactory if we had 
been informed what fairs and markets existed in 1913 as well 
as the relative positions in 1792 and 1888. 

Mr. Hall’s Pilgrimage of British Farming belongs to another 
category. It is the work of a man who is wise, is profoundly 
learned, and is able to write in excellent style. Every person 
who proposes to utter a word in the coming Land campaign 
should be compelled to read this book from cover to cover. 
Every Single Taxer and Land Nationaliser found ignorant of 
it should forthwith be required to give recognisances to be of 
better behaviour in future. Dr. Johnson once said, “ One 
green field is like another green field,” and townsmen, 
especially those who frequent Fleet Street, generally agree 
with his opinion. ‘The land,” they think, is a thing which 
yields rent to dukes, is infested with pheasants pecking at 
mangolds, and should be nationalised or taxed, or liberated 
or placed “ on the margin.” 

Journey then with Mr. Hall, presumably in his motor (so 
impersonal is he that his vehicle is never indicated), and you 
will discover that no two fields are alike : Mr. Hall knows his 
geology, and tells us always the name of the underlying rock 
and the character of the soil. Every sort of land has its 
proper crops and its appropriate rotation: every district 
has its own breed of cattle, of sheep, of pigs, even of horses : 
whilst the townsman rarely knows wheat from barley, but to 
Mr. Hall the exact sort of wheat or barley is evident, appa- 
rently, at a glance. 

The book is a series of articles contributed to the Times : 
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a 
ied they are all just the same. We open at random and find a 
+p- description of a large Shropshire farm : 
‘he “It was early land and the harvest was already in full 
er- swing: the barley had been cut, and we could see a much 
rO- better plant of seeds had been obtained than was usual that 
le! year. Throughout this district the barleys are nearly all of 
ed the wide-eared type, Goldthorpe, Burton Malting, etc., and 
ed the local buyers will not look at anything of a Chevallier 
‘ly type,” and soon. Does it sound dull? In fact, the book has 
ch a real fascination to anyone in the least interested in the 
rural problem, even if he has no idea of the difference between 
aN a wide and narrow eared barley—if, indeed, that is the 
he proper antithesis. 
” Rent is a mere detail in this great complex business of 
*- growing crops ; even the labourer hardly ever comes within 
al Mr. Hall’s purview, save for frequent allusions to his scarcity, 
h- and its cause, the want of cottages. 
* It is a bright picture which the ex-Director of Rothamp- 
4 stead paints : profits are high: the livestock is the best in the 
Is world: the land is generally well treated. Wales is some- 
' thing of an exception and, in parts, Ireland, whilst Scotland 
Is easily beats every other area. 
i. Only in a final chapter does Mr. Hall allow himself to draw 
" general conclusions, and for these, wise as they are, we have 
_ no space except to record that this eminent and learned 
" Development Commissioner in discussing the future of land 
" tenure significantly remarks: ““ We have always found the 
: Crown, the Colleges, and other similar bodies spoken of as 
: good landlords: their estates are well cultivated and their 
. people prosperous.” 
} 
‘ THE GREEN ENIGMA 
The Green Enigma. By Stewart Caven. Latimer. 6s. 
: The Green Enigma is a singular book. It belongs to a 
) class of fiction in which success is precarious, but when 
| achieved, distinguishes the author from the general run of 


novelists. It is the work of a man whose impulse to write 
springs from a desire to create something beautiful, while the 
aim of most novelists is to satisfy our curiosity about life ; 
what they give us, is, one might say, peptonised experience. 
Mr. Stewart Caven’s aim is to call up before us the vision of 
a violent, beautiful, cruel world which has its roots not in 
history but in an imagination at once in love with what 
appeals most keenly to the senses and in revolt against that 
importunate beauty. The story in this case is placed in India, 
at the time when Gautama, the Buddha, was alive ; but its 
date, apart from the passage of this great figure across the 
pages of the book, is an irrelevant matter. For this world is 
an imaginary world, full of huge temples and palaces, such 
as human hands never constructed, of lavish treasures such 
as no Eastern kings ever accumulated, of incidents beyond 
and beside human powers. But the reader (and this is 
Mr. Caven’s triumph) will find his imagination making no 
matter-of-fact demands, asking no historic questions. The 
author has sustained a style which pleases by its grave 
elaboration and constant appeal to the eye, a vehicle by 
which the gorgeous and the improbable can be conveyed. It 
is essential in such a story, in which the central figure is a 
semi-human being moving among others who are swayed by 
passions picturesquely excessive, that the emotions described 
should observe a logic of their own, and here Mr. Caven has 
been successful. It will be obvious to anyone who reads this 
book attentively that the author’s success in keeping our 
attention through a story as fantastic and sumptuous as a 
scene from the Russian Ballet, rests largely upon two contrary 
tendencies in his own temperament : the one urging him to 
delight in everything that appeals most acutely to the senses, 








the other drawing him towards a philosophic asceticism, to 
which the pageantry of existence and the restlessness of 
passion seem meaningless and unsatisfying things. It would 
be idle for the reviewer to trace the story of Gwali and Seti 
the princess ; nor will quotation serve to suggest the merits 
of his book, for it must be understood that the achievement 
on which the author is most to be congratulated is not his 
having risen to occasions, but having attained a consistent 
level of style. He has dreamt an enormous dream and given 
it a self-contained solidity. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY OPTIMISM 


La Science du Bonheur. Par Jean Finor. XI* Edition 
complétée et remaniée. Paris: Fayard. 8 fr. 50 c. 

M. Finot’s literary cunning has probably deceived British 
folk as to the import of this work. In simple words and 
brief sentences it sets forth many a profound psychological 
and sociological truth which the casual reader doubtless 
regard: as platitudinous moralising. But the thoughtful 
student will find the book both dramatic and informative. 
As he turns the pages he wil] picture humanity as a pro- 
cession of martyrs deliberately hewing a valley of the 
shadow of death out of the sun-bathed rocks of the pleasant 
earth, and religiously marching through it, from century to 
century, with words of submission to fate on their lips. 
“Happiness,” they have said, “is incompatible with 
morality, for it cannot be secured for everybody, and one 
man’s joy entails another man’s misery. Therefore let us 
avoid it lest it should corrupt socicty and subvert the 
State.” But M. Finot cogently demonstrates that not the 
most saintly of men ever have eschewed, or can eschew, 
happiness. It is as necessary as air and food, for to live at 
all is to want to be happy: and therefore no ethical systems 
or social institutions which do aot provide for it as a universal 
need can be lasting. When moralists have learnt enough 
about the human mind to acknowledge this need, they will 
seek to guide people in the satisfaction of it, and will indus- 
triously disseminate the doctrine that to be happy is a right 
and a duty for everybody. 

It is the universality of this ideal, of course, which makes 
the pursuit of happiness a “ science,”’ for obviously it in- 
volves respect for everyone’s individuality, which, in its 
turn, involves a competent knowledge of others and of the 
conditions of life that suit them. M. Finot maintains that 
social disorder and personal distress are due to the insuf- 
ficiency of such knowledge and to superstitions about 
Nature, which is neither friend nor enemy either to the 
individual or the race. The savage and fecble revolt against 
socicty of men like Nictzsche and Carlyle he ascribes to 
ignorance of the possibility of happiness for all. He attri- 
butes many of the sorrows of mankind to envy, and that 
again to imperfect development of native character and 
abilities. He points out that young children are free from 
envy ; and Dr. Montessori’s experience bears out this con- 
tention, and suggests that human nature is not necessarily 
base and selfish. Absorbed in the work that interests him, 
neither child nor adult wishes to copy or interfere with his 
neighbours and rush after wealth, honours, and other ex- 
traneous rewards for effort. 

M. Finot sometimes resorts to commonplace optimisms 
and foolish analogies. Thus he affirms that all men are 
peets, that ill-gotten riches give one no pleasure, and that 
we are part and parcel of divinity as the fishes are of the sea. 
Nevertheless the book is refreshing and stimulating. ‘It 
recalls some of the best writing of Emerson, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Novicow, and Lester Ward ; and it should have a large 
and appreciative public in this country. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Education of Mr. Surrage: A Comedy in Four Acts. By Atian 
Monknovuse. Sidgwick & Jackson. Is. 6d. net. 

Mr. Allan Monkhouse, in his modern comedy, The Education of Mr, 
Surrage, has brought a certain originality to the treatment of the im. 
memorial combat between the older and the younger generation. The 
antagonism between the owner of property and the nomad, without 
visible means of subsistence, also enters into the play, but is subordi- 
nated to the main theme. 

Mr. Surrage, retired City man and widower, learns that conventional 
values and real values do not coincide. He discovers that an artist of 
European reputation may be a surly brute and a thief, yet “ work like 
a slave, and would starve for his ideas.” So he helps and advertises 
him. He realises that Vallance’s mistress, though inevitably depre- 
ciated as a second-hand article, if regarded solely as a domestic utensil, 
may yet inspire respect and interest, as well as passion. He asks her 
to be his wife, and is proud to befriend her. His blend of grave 
courtesy, optimism, humour, and keen business sense is finely drawn, 
and would repay delicate and spirited acting. 

Vallance is excellent ; so are the priggish younger Surrages, with 
their modern affectations and conventional obtuseness. Mrs. Staines 
is very lightly sketched, though one feels her dignity and charm. There 
is, perhaps, too much of Bindloss the Butler ; have novels and plays 
not been plentifully butlered of late ? At least, Mr. Monkhouse cannot 
be suspected of a sneaking tenderness for a class whose moral beauty 
is unsullied even by “legitimate Trade Unionism”! The play has 
the salt of novelty, subtlety, and a fresh dénouement. It should “ act” 
well. 

The Occult Arts. By J. W.Frines. Rider. 2s. 6d. net. 

An introduction to, and a qualified justification of, those practices 
in which super-normal powers are claimed to be involved. The author 
does not bring forward evidence in detail in the manner beloved of the 
Society for Psychical Research, but lays down general principles, from 
which he both makes out his case for the validity of any particular 
occult art and shows the interdependence of the various arts. 
Edinburgh Revisiled. By James Bone. Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. 

net. 
The Story of Edinburgh Castle. By Louis Werrtrer. Harrap. 
20s. net. 

The revised and enlarged second edition of Edinburgh Revisited has 
much to recommend it to lovers of what Mr. James Bone is far too fond 
of calling the Modern Athens. The book contains a larger proportion 
of anecdotes per square inch, probably, than any topographical work 
of the last few years. The Story of Edinburgh Castle has an introduc- 
tion by Professor Patrick Geddes which, as might be expected, uses 
Edinburgh as the text for a little sermon on Civics and ** The Revivance 
of Cities.” The text is entirely historical, and is illustrated by sixteen 
collotypes and an etching by the author and eight drawings in line by 
Monro S. Orr. Mr. Weirter’s style is admirably suited to architectural 
detail, and it may fairly be said of every one of his drawings that they 
are impressive. But Mr. Orr’s line drawings, though excellent in 
themselves, seem somehow irrelevant to his subjects. They would do 
exceedingly well for a boys’ book of adventure, but they lack the spirit 
of Edinburgh Castle. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a marked falling off in business 
during the past week, and brokers, and, in particu- 
lar, financial scribes, who must have someth ng to 

write about, are looking round for suitable explanations. 
First we hear it is weakness in Paris, and this certainly 
seems to have some foundation, for with any revival in 
prices that market sends out a lot of selling orders in the 
Foreign Loans and other investments in which it is particu- 
larly interested ; then we are told that Mexico is causing 
grave concern, which, however, is not anything new; and 
finally, some of the quidnunes state that fears of trouble in 
Ulster are the cause of the weakness. Seeing that both the 
Mexican and Irish questions have been before us for some 
considerable time past, their discovery now appears some- 
what belated. The fact is that the stream of buying which 
gave the long-desired impetus to markets has temporarily 
ceased, owing largely, I imagine, to the enormous number 
of new issues which have been offered. A short breathing 
space will do no harm, and with a continuance of cheap 
money a further revival of investment activity is sure to 
come. Among recent new issues the 5} per cent. First 
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Mortgage Debentures of the British Empire Steam Navigation 
Company, offered at 97, seem very attractive, and, if they 
can be purchased at a discount or round about issue price, 
are a good investment. The total issue is £250,000, and as 
the people connected with the company, viz., the Furness 
and Houlder groups, are putting up £250,000 in cash for 
Ordinary Shares, whilst the Debentures will be secured upon 
a fleet of ten vessels, and wili further have the absolute 
guarantee as to capital, interest and redemption, of Houlder 
Bros. & Co. Ltd., they should be safe enough. The fact 
that they are redeemable by equal annual instalments over 
a period of fifteen years, commencing January Ist, 1917, is 
a further point in their favour. The Hungarian 4} per cent. 
Loan has been largely over-subscribed in every centre in 
which it was offered, but stands only at a } premium, viz., 
91 per cent. This also appears an excellent lock-up invest- 
ment. 
* *~ x 

It is a strange fact, to which I have previously drawn 
attention, that English Railway meetings and affairs gener- 
ally are the occasion of more humorous incidents than 
occur in any other industry. At the present time we have 
the spectacle of a prominent railway shareholder, a member 
of the Committee formed by the Anti-Socialist Union to 
combat Railway Nationalisation, bitterly attacking the 
Chairman of an English Railway Company for having made 
use of advance information in connection with his Company 
to buy and sell shares. Lord Claud Hamilton’s recent 
exploit, referred to last week, has already found its way 
into musical comedy, for in “ The Girl from Utah” the 
inimitable Mr. Edmund Payne sidles up to a big man and, 
addressing him as “ Lord Claud,” informs that gentleman 
that he cannot do what he likes with him, even though he is 
only an Englishman! Then, two of the directors of one of 
the numerous small railway companies which abound in this 
happy country, viz., the Festiniog Railway Company, have 
circularised the shareholders, objecting to the appointment 
of one of their number as paid managing director. In their 
circular they say that their efforts towards a more progressive 
policy having been frustrated in the past, they now appeal to 
the sharcholders to support them in the appointment of a 
gentleman to the Board whose ripe railway experience and 
knowledge would be valuable to the Company. The idea 
is an original one, and might be brought to the notice of some 
of the larger companies. 


* * * 


The ideas held by some railway shareholders are illustrated 
by a letter which appeared recently in the Financial Times, 
in which a correspondent after pointing out that the Great 
Northern Railway had put “ no less than £60,000 ” to reserve, 
wrote as follows :— 


Surely it is not unreasonable to ask the directors to share what is the 
just right of the shareholders—whatever strikes or difficulties there 
may be in store. In the event of another strike, the railway companies 
have the matter absolutely in their own hands, and they should refuse 
to run a single train without an increase in fares and freight rates, and 
should demand a Bill to be at once passed through Parliament giving 
them this right. This is the proper way to deal with the strikes, and 
then the Government would understand the seriousness of the position 
caused through strikes. The railway companies appear to forget that 
they have absolute control in this country, and there must come a day 
of reckoning, when capitalists will be able to demand a fair return for 
their money invested, and labour strikes will not ruin the interests of 
the shareholders. 


That recent occurrences and verdicts have made Government 
Departments careful is shown by the following innovation 
on the part of the Treasury. In the printed notice inviting 
tenders for the last issue of Treasury Bills appeared the 
following paragraph :— 


“In pursuance of the statutes in that behalf, no member of the 
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H. G. WELLS’ 


New Volume of Essays 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
LOOKS tu: WORLD 


In this volume of essays Mr. H. G. Wells deals with all aspects of life and all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. It is a volume of over 100,000 words, and 
it contains all the best short work he has written for the last five years. Hi views 
of the subjects dealt with are so daring and outspoken that the book is bound to 
create a good deal of criticism. Among the many subjects he writes upon are: 
The Common Sense of Warfare, The Labour Unrest, Divorce, Will the Empire 
Live ?, The Endowment of Motherhood, The Collapse of Civilisation, The Falling 
Birth-rate, Education, The Contemporary Novel, The Coming of Aviation, The 
Ideal Citizen, as well as other topics of live and contemporary interest. 


364 pages. Cloth gilt. 6s. net. 





Cassell’s Notable New Novels. _ 


THE KING BEHIND THE KING. 
WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 
THE WANDERER’S NECKLACE. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 6s. 
KAZAN: THE WOLF-DOG. 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 6s. 


THE SINS OF SEVERAC BABLON. 


SAX ROHMER. 6s. 


THE TERMS OF SURRENDER. 
LOUIS TRACY. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN ROAD. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 
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BY 
Christabel Pankhurst, LL.B. 
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This book is of great interest in that it treats of 
venereal disease from the woman's point of view. 
It has been commended by members of the medical 
profession, and also by many of the Clergy. 


To be obtained from all booksellers and from 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


Lincoln’s Inn House, Kingsway. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CREIGHTON LECTURE. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1913-14 will be delivered by The 
Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, at University College, Gower 
Street, at 5 p.m. on March 6th. The subject of the Lecture is 
‘* The Meaning of Truth in History.’ The Chair will be taken by 
The Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, K.G. 

The Lecture is open to the public, admission free, by ticket, to 
be obtained from the Secretary, University College, Gower Street, 
Ww.c. 


P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





House of Commons shall be admitted to any share or part in any 
contract made by an acceptance of any tender or to any benefit to 
arise from such contract.” 


It will be rather interesting to note the results of this 
limitation, for most of the large financial concerns usually 
tendering for Treasury Bills number among their partners 
members of the House of Commons. With finance and 
industry becoming centralised as they are, the day may 
come when all Government business will be the prerogative 
of a few firms or companies who are able proudly to boast 
that none of their partners or directors are members of 
Parliament ; much as, if Government and Municipal servants 
are to be disfranchised as some of our friends would like, the 
day might come when a few hundred people who were still 
unemployed by either State or Municipality would alone 
be entitled to decide the destinies of the country. 

* * * 


The Canadian railroad position is interesting. As is 
generally known, the two great trans-continental railroads 
in course of construction, namely, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern, are approaching completion, so 
that within the next year or two Canada will have three 
trans-continental railroads instead of one as at present, 
and it then remains to be seen whether the country will have 
expanded sufficiently to keep three such great railroads 
going. The Canadian Pacific Railroad is well entrenched 
to meet ail competition, and if it comes to a fight, I am 
inclined to back the existing road, which is in an enormously 
strong financial position. It has been an open secret for 
some time past that both the other roads, and the Canadian 
Northern in particular, are not finding it easy to finance 
their further requirements, and the last-named railroad is 
now secking additional assistance from the Government, 
but there is considerable feeling against this in the Canadian 
Parliament. The various provincial governments have 
already guaranteed huge sums, British Columbia, for in- 
stance, having guaranteed bonds to the value of cight anda 
half millions sterling, Alberta to the extent of six and three 
quarter millions, Manitoba nearly five millions, Saskatche- 
wan £3,800,000, and Ontario one and a half million, whilst 
the Dominion Government has guaranteed no less than 
twelve millions sterling. The Dominion Government already 
owns a large proportion of the share capital of the Company, 
and it is to be hoped that if it is going to give further assist- 
ance it will make a better bargain for the country than it has 
done in the past in its dealings with the railway magnates, 
who over there are described as themselves being the real 
government of the country. 

* * * 


Some time ago I consulted a prominent authority on 
Canadian railway matters as to the likely results of competi- 
tion between the points where the three trans-continental 
roads come into contact. This authority informed me that 
in his opinion the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern had been such enormously expensive lines to 
construct that if they were to reduce their rates to anything 
below those charged by the Canadian Pacific neither of them 
could live, and when the Canadian Pacific had completed its 
double track from ocean to ocean, which will be within the 
next two or three years, it could afford to haul traffic east or 
west at rates which would put the other two roads into 
bankruptcy if it wished. He expressed the view that both 
the new roads will probably be more or less in the hands of 
the Government, which will have some difficult problems to 
decide. He added that the hidden assets of the Canadian 
Pacific, quite apart from their $130,000,000 worth of land, 
which is to-day probably worth $150,000,000, are almost 
beyond belief. 

Emit Davies. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Brazil.—The financial position of Brazil leaves much to be desired. 
A few months ago it sold a Dreadnought, recently built for it in England 
at a cost of a million sterling. It has now offered for tender its steam- 
ship line, the Lloyd Braziliensis. These steps were generally regarded 
as indications of a welcome, though tardy, economy. The inference 
appears to be ill-founded ; Brazil has now ordered a super-Dreadnought. 


Bristol’s Trams.—The directors of the Bristol Tramways and Carriage 
Co., Ltd., are wroth. In their annual report for 1913 they refer to the 
Corporation’s Bill which is being promoted to enable the Corporation 
“to work any tramways purchased or belonging to them.” “ There are 
no tramways belonging to the Corporation,” say the directors, “ neither 
have they as yet been able to decide whether or not to purchase any 
tramways.” Nevertheless, the Corporation is irrationally bent on 
pushing the Bill through Parliament. The Tramways dirctors object 
on the ground that the Bill is “ premature and without precedent,” and 
it will receive their “‘ determined opposition.” Their policy, at any 
rate, is not without precedent. j 


Southern Pacific Company.—Stockholders will shortly have the 
opportunity of subscribing for $55,000,000 5 Per Cent. 20-year Con- 
vertible Bonds at par. During the first ten years the bonds will be 
exchangeable at the option of the holder into common stock, whilst the 
company retains the right to redeem the bonds at 105 after they have 
run five years. Stockholders may only apply for the bonds up to 20 
per cent. of their present holdings, and they will doubtless take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 


Pawsons & Leaf’s (Warehousemen, St. Paul’s Churchyard).— 
Evidently the trade boom has not helped this well-known company. 
Profits for 1913 (£7,600) were slightly more t an for 1912 (£5,300), but 
were still a long way behind those, say, of 1907 (£15,300). Since 1903, 
when the dividend was 8} per cent., shareholders have had a steadily 
decreasing return on their money, although the latest payment of 2} per 
cent. is a trifle better than that for the previous year, when it amounted 
to 12 per cent. The position is certainly not satisfactory. The fixed 
assets total £136,000, but there are outstanding against these £138,000 
of mortgage debentures and accrued interest. The sinking fund for 
the redemption of leases and fixtures increases by £200 per annum, and 
is now £9,174. There is no reserve except the amount carried forward 
of £27,000, which is a poor substitute and a constantly decreasing one, 
it having fallen by over 40 per cent. in the last seven years. In 1911 
£16,000 was deducted “ to be dealt with as the directors may deter- 
mine.” No striking results have yet appeared as the result of this 
mysterious appropriation. 


De Dion Bouton (1907).—This is one of the few motor manufacturing 
companies which did not do well in 1913. Profit was only £7,063, 
com»aring with £11,500 for 1912 and £13,020 for 1911. No dividend 
for the year is paid, against 6 per cent. for each of the two previous 
years. A curious feature of the ordinary shares is that they are entitled 
to a cumulative annual dividend of 7 per cent., and the arrears to date 
amount to 13 per cent. With its new factories the company ought this 
year to be able to get a fair share of the big trade in the motor world, 
and the chances of a dividend on the ordinarys are distinctly fair. 


Houlder Brothers & Co.—This firm of merchants, freight contractors, 
ete., manages the Houlder Line and the Empire Transport Co. It has 
now associations with Furness Withy, and Sir S. W. Furness is on the 
Board. Profit on trading account is £102,800, a big advance on 
£72,600 two years ago. Goodwill, which then stood in the balance- 
sheet at £100,000, has now been eliminated by two allocations of 
£50,000 each. There is a special reserve fund of £50,000, invested 
outside the business, and a general reserve of £158,700. The position 
appears to be very strong, dividends having been kept within reason- 
able limits (12} per cent. for 1913 and for 1912 ; 7} per cent. for 1911), 
so that the company is in a position to meet possible lean years. The 
company’s fleets trade with South America, and it must be remembered 
that freight rates have had a heavy decline in that part of the world, 
but the company is in a position to take advantage of the increased 
business likely to develop in the Central American States owing to the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 


Rand Gold.—For the first year in its history the progressive output of 
the Rand has been arrested, owing mainly to the strike of last July. 
The total main reef yield was £35,812,000, a decrease of £1,369,000. 
Every ton milled yielded on the average 27s. 9d., and the average net 
profit was 9s. 6d. per ton. The amount distributed as dividers. te 
shareholders was £8,194,000. i 


Metropolitan Railway.—It is some time since a company meeting pro- 
duced so much excitement as that held by this concern recently. The 
Board seck the shareholders’ sanction to promote a Bill to increase the 
capital of the company for the purpose of making underground con- 
hections with the Great Northern & City Tube. The scheme is attacked 
by Mr. Pownall, a shareholder and anti-Socialist, who recently cir- 
cularised the shareholders and, in/er alia, charged the chairman and 
members of his family with Stock Exchange transactions of a dis- 
creditable nature. The Board’s reply in defence was by no means of a 
convincing character. Ina further circular Mr. Pownall returns to the 
attack, reiterates his charges, and generally seeks to ensure a warm 
ery of the Board at the * Wharncliffe meeting to be held on the 
this ew > By the time this meets the eye of the reader the outcome of 
t eresting position will have been made public. 





How Germs Grow 
in your Throat. 


You can’t see them with the naked 
eye—But the microscope reveals them. 


And the microscope also shows how com- 
pletely Formamint Tablets destroy germs in 
your mouth and throat, thus protecting you 
against infectious diseases like Influenza and 
Diphtheria. 


Because of its germ-destroying power, 
Formamint is also an excellent remedy for sore 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 





WITH THE RUSSIANS IN MONGOLIA 
By H. G. C. PERRY AYSCOUGH and Capt. R. B. OTTER-BARRY 


With an Introduction by SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Etc. With 50 Illustrations from Photographs 
anda Map. 16s. net. 


ON THE LEFT OF A THRONE: e@ Personal Study of 
James, Duke of Monmouth By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN 


With 36 Illustrations, many being taken from Portraits of the Period, never before reproduced. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS, and other Essays 


on the Genius of Places By VERNON LEE | 3s. 6a. net. 
NAPOLEON AT BAY: 1814: By F. LORAINE PETRE 


Author of “ Napoleon's Last Campaign in Germany,” etc, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LONELY DANCER: POEMS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 55s. net. 


‘Mr. Le Gallienne in this volume is master of many moods, his love of lovely words is a delight, and we all ought to be grateful 
to a troubadour so gallant for singing so passionately outside our prison walls.'"—-Mr. JAMES DOUGLAs in the Star. 


ERNARD SHAW (1s. net Edition.’ By G. K. CHESTERTON 
E COMIC HRINGDOM By RUDOLF PICKTHALL 


. ‘With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


A-really funny book, containing amusing descriptions of some English visitors’ adventures during their tour round the Isle of Elba. 


FACTS OF SOCIALISM By JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 


Author of “ American Socialism of the Present Day.” 3s. 6d. net. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF MARGARET L. 


WOODS 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece from a Portrait by Sir W. B. 
RICHMOND, R.A. 5s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
THE STRONG HEART By A. R. GORING-THOMAS 


Author of “ Wayward Feet,” etc. 


THE PURPLE MISTS By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 


Author of “‘ Grit Lawless,” “ Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B.,” etc. 


THE IRON YEAR By WALTER BLOEM 


Translated by STELLA BLOCH. 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE By F. J. RANDALL 


Author of “ The Bermondsey Twin,” “ Love and the ftronmonger,” e:< 


GARDEN OATS By ALICE HERBERT 
WHEN WILLIAM CAME By H. H. MUNRO (SAKI) 


Author of “ The Unbearable Bassington,” ‘“‘ The Chronicles of Clovis,” etc. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN 


Authorised Translation by BEATRICE XLARSHALL. 


SIMPLE SIMON By 4. NEIL LYONS 


Author of “ Arthur’s,” “ Clara,” etc. 


THE HAT SHOP By Mrs. C. S. PEEL 
THE IRRESISTIBLE INTRUDER By WILLIAM CAINE 


Autbor of “‘ Hoffman’s Chance,” etc. 


GREAT DAYS By FRANK HARRIS 
BEHIND THE BEYOND By STEPHEN LEACOCK | 3s. 6a. net. 


Author of “ Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town,” “ Nonsense Novels,” “ Literary Lapses,” etc. 
With Illustrations by A. H. FISH. 
READY SHORTLY 


OH, MR. BIDGOOD! By PETER BLUNDELL 


Author of “ The Finger of Mr. Blee” 


CURING CHRISTOPHER By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LONDON & NEW — 
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